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The   Peace  of  the  World  and  the 
New  Diplomacy. 


"  It  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Con- 
tinental States  promises  very  shortly  to  undergo  a  slight  shift- 
ing process,  which  causes  uneasiness  in  more  quarters  than 
one.  ...  A  rapprochement  with  Riigland  not  unnaturally  re- 
e.ininionds  itself  to  the  nilers  of  the  German  Empire  as  a  safe 
alternative  in  caae  the  central  European  alliance  should  be 
further  weakeiu'd,  and  perhaps  eventually  fail  them  altogether." 
■Times"   Vienna  correspondent.  .Tanuary   14th.    1902. 

The  mere  halanre  of  power — whether  by  sea  or  lanl 
force.s — in  the  world's  politics  may  seem  to  be  only  re 
niotely  connected  with  the  commercial  an<l  industrial  le- 
pose  of  nations  ;  but  if  these  more  potent  of  the  invisible 
forces  and  influences  of  the  worid's  affairs  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  compass  of  the  human  eye.  and  resolved  into 
a  concrete  or  diagramatic  form  for  object-lesson  purposes, 
it  would  immediately  become  patent  that  the  "  rest," 
which  the  world  enjoys,  for  the  prosecution  of  its  myriad 
interwoven  enterprises,  depends  to  an  extent,  almost  im- 
possible U)  rf-alise.  upon  tlie  distribution  of  lighting  jxjwer. 
or  lighting  power  repute  among  the  greater  nations  of 
the  world.  We  say  lighting-power  "  repute,"  because  the 
reputation  for  great  national  prowess  is,  while  it  lasts,  as 
effectual  for  this  purjjose  as  the  power  itself,  as  an  influ- 
ence in  the  play  of  the  world's  conflicting  forces.  I'ifty 
vears  ago  Spain  was  classed  among  nations,  as  at  least 
a  good  secotid-class  power;  and  she  was  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a   countable   factor  in   European  politics  ;   but 


her  glory  in  that  respect  has  bi't-ii  gradually  waning,  and 
now,  since  the  American-Spanish  war,  has  wholly  depart- 
ed ;  so  that,  though  almost  as  large  as  France,  she  is  no 
more  seriously  regarded  in  point  of  military'  or  naval  for-'-' 
ihnn  Cireece  or  Denmark  or  Hollan<I 

Twenty  years  ago  the  peace  of  the  world  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  rrjatif)nship  to  one  another  of  three  or 
four  I'.Mropcan  jjowers,  whose  leading  political  minds 
made  it  iheir  chief,  or  at  least  their  subtlest  stuiiv  to  pre- 
\ent.  by  diplomatic  play  and  counteriilav.  the  concentra 
lion,  in  any  quarter,  of  military  or  naval  force  which  was 
not  duly  counterbalanced  in  another  direction  by  some 
single  or  combined  set  <if  ]>otent  possibilities.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  "  triple  alliance  "  was  then  believed  to  give 
some  sort  of  guarantee  that  anv  possible  outside  com- 
bination would  be  impotent  to  disturb  the  European  equi- 
librium. At  that  time  England  was  spoken  of  as  '•  Eng- 
land "  merely  ;  and  her  naval  and  military  capabilities — 
the  latter  being  almost  a  by-word  among  European  mili- 
tary authorities,  not  the  least  being  \'on  Moike— were  con- 
sidered to  be  sufliciently  held  in  check,  as  also  were  those 
of  Russia  and  France,  in  any  emergency,  so  long  as  such 
a  combination  could  be  held  together.  In  the  meantime, 
and  for  generations  before,  Russia,  indifferent  to  the  gra- 
dual o<-cu])ation  of  the  outside  world's  surface  by  other 
nations,  was  silently  creeping,  octopus-like,  wer  the  whole 
face  of  Xorthern  Asia,  sweeping,  with  a  stealthy  hand,  in- 
to the  lap  of  her  control,  huge  tracts  of  outlying  territory, 
together  with  the  hordes  of  semi-barbarous  nomads,  who 
had  lor  centuries  occupied  it  in  one  part  or  another, 
l^hina,  with  her  undisciplined  and  uncountable  popula- 
tion, was  mysteriously  regarded  by  the  world;  Japan  was 
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srarrely  regarHed  at  all  in  an  international  sense  ;  the 
United  States  was  assumed  to  Be  too  fully  occupied  with 
her  own  commercial  growth  and  development  to  think 
of  aggressive  action  ;  and  the  world  was  not  conscious  of 
any  possible  national  disturbance  that  did  not  spring 
out  of  the  heart  of  Europe  itself ;  was,  in  fact,  consciously 
satisfied  that  only  from  such  a  source  could  any  dan- 
gerous conflagration  arise.  The  peace  of  the  world  was 
tlien  considered  to  depend  upon  the  compact  of  three  of 
the  most  powerful  of  (hose  European  nations  whose  land- 
marks abut  on  one  another  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  system 
of  chess-board  manoeuvring,  a  sort  of  crafty  diplomacy 
came  to  be  thought  appropriate,  according  tO'  which  events, 
trivial  in  themselves,  though  potent  in  effect,  such  as 
Royal  marriages  and  secret  treaties,  were  arranged  in  one 
year  and  frustrated  in  the  next ;  by  which  serious  states- 
men seemed  always  to  be  playing  a  sort  of  gunpowder- 
plot  conspiracy  to  circumvent  one  another.  Even  so 
short  a  time  ago  as  ten  years,  this  sort  of  statecraft  passed 
muster  as  affording  the  highest  and  most  subtle  occupa- 
tion for  the  greater  intellects  of  the  greater  European 
States. 

But  to-day  all  is  changed  ;  and  the  diplomacy,  which 
then  passed  current,  is — rightly  and  sensibly — exploded. 
To  talk  now  of  a  "  triple  alliance  "  seems  every  day  less 
important  and  to  the  point.  England  has  suddenly  ex- 
panded to  the  dimensions  of  an  Empire,  with  battlements 
in  ever\'  latitude  of  the  world.  The  United  States  ha\e 
entered  upon  a  war  with,  and  have  humiliated  an  Euro- 
pean nation — Spain,  that  was  once  the  terror  of  the  seas. 
and  was,  even  in  our  own  times,  regarded  as  a  fairly 
potent  factor  in  European  combinations.  Thus  the 
United  States  have  sprung  into  the  categon-  of  naval  and 
military  powers,  and,  only  recently,  voted  in  their  pariia- 
ment,  in  one  night,  a  sum  of  money  that  would  seem  a 
mammoth  provision  to  any  two  nations  combined  of  the 
erstwhile  vaunted  "triple  alliance."  Japan,  only  lately 
an  unnoticed  pawn  upon  the  diplomatic  board,  has  lifted 
her  head,  and  demonstrated  her  title  to  be  classed  among 
the  first  naval  powers  of  the  new  century;  and  so,  in  a 
.single  generation,  the  face  of  the  world  has  been  trans- 
formed as  if  by  a  momentary  slide  of  one  of  a  series  of 
dis.solving  views. 

Russia,  with  a  reputation  for  a  worid  struggle,  depend- 
ing rather  upon  tradition  than  upon  exhibited  power,  has 
only  recently  sought  to  reap  the  fruit  of  a  secret  treaty, 
of  the  old  state-craft  type,  and  she  is  told  bv  England 
(no  longer  England  only,  but  grown  into  a  world-encircling 
Empire),  by  the  United  States  (no  longer  occupied  solely 
by  her  industries,  or  by  a  restricted  reading  of  her  Monroe 
doctrine,  but  sprung  suddenly  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great 
power),  and  by  Japan  (now  the  worthv  and  esteemed 
ally  of  England,  with  the  terms  of  the  alliance  published 
to  the  whole  world),  that  the  principle  of  the  "  Open 
Dooi  "  must  be  respected  ! 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  old  diplomacy  about  the  declara- 
tion, but  rather  a  plain,  straightforward,  concerted  an- 
nouncement to  the  effe<-t  stated—to  all  whom  it  may 
concern !  As  we  have  said,  in  ten  years,  the  face  of  the 
worid  has  undergone  a  transformation;  the  "men"  on 
the  diplomatic  -  board  "  are  now  arranged  afresh  and 
their  respective  values  have  been  changed  almost  bevond 
recogmtion.  The  peace  of  the  worid  now  depends  [ipon 
other  and  entirely  different  conditions  ami  circumstances 
•Anglo-Saxon  statesmen,  like  Lord  SaUsburv,  Mr  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Hay,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ha've  practically 
superseded  the  old  diplomatic  methods  of  ■■  remaining 
silent  in  half-a-dozen  languages,'  and  by  cleveriv  arrang- 
ing  for   the  real  purpose  of  their   weightier   "  moves  '•  lo 


"  leak  out "  in  some  unexpected  quarter,  they  have  step- 
ped aside  from  the  old  beaten  track  of  a  lingering  Machi?.- 
velianism,  ill-snited  to  the  straightforward  and  matter-of- 
fni-f  habits  of  the  Anglo-.Saxon  race :  they  have  intro- 
duced in  its  place  the  more  simple  and  direct  practice 
(if  saving  beforehand  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  and  in 
plain  unequivocal  language — as  illustrated  bv  the  widelv- 
published  Anglo-Japanese  treaty — just  what  they  mean, 
so  that  all  the  world  shall  know  what  to  do  and  what  to 
leave  undone. 

The  new  diplomacy  is.  too',  a  corollary  of  the  new  con- 
ditions of  peace  :  for  as  the  latter  now  depends  upon  a 
combination  of  peoples  outside  Europe,  among  whom  are 
preponderating  the  Englishspeaking  nations,  the  diplo- 
m.acy  employed  has  naturally  assumed  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  for  whose  use  it  is  required. 

The  peace  of  the  world  now  depends,  not  upon  Hague 
compacts,  which,  after  all,  are  but  the  embn,'onic  forms 
of  what  may  be  the  ultimate  modes  of  preventing  national 
strife,  but  upon  tht-  existence  of  a  great  combination  of 
peoples,  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  race  and  racial 
traditions,  but  having  in  common,  apart  from  racial  sym- 
pathy, the  negative  characteristic  of  not  desiring:  territorial 
aggression.  This  may  be  said  of  the  Briri.sh  Empire,  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  Japan.  Neither  of  these 
powers  really  desires  to  trespass  upon  the  domains  or  the 
rights  of  one  another,  or  of  others,  but  they  claim,  jointly 
and  severally,  to  hold  their  own,  and  to  have  their  citi- 
zens respected  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  move,  as 
also  to  have  an  equal  right  of  trading,  in  newlv-opened 
parts  of  the  world,  with  other  nations  :  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  these  three  growing  powers  can.  by 
judicious  state.smanship,  be  induced  to  "  keep  step,"  and 
aid  one  another  in  their  national  progress,  which  is  ever 
of  a  civilising  and  improving  character,  no  other  probable 
combination  of  the  world's  powers  can  frustrate  their 
legitimate  aims. 

So  long,  too.  as  the  balance  of  power,  which  once 
centred  in  Europe  remains  in  the  hands  of  these  three 
great  forces,  the  peace  of  the  world  is  assured.  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  lie  at  the  root  of  the  conviction  which 
induces  thinking  Australians  to  place  pride  n(  Empire  be- 
fore every  other  national  aspiration. 


The  Rumoured  Imperial  Zolverein. 


If  the  information  which  is  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Australian  people,  in  regard  to  important 
European  movements,  is  no  more  authoritative  or  correct 
than  much  of  that  which  reaches  Europe  in  regard  to 
Australian  affairs,  we,  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  should 
do  well  to  read  our  daily  budget  of  European  cablegrams 
with  many  grains  of  salt.  The  numerous  .-ommunications 
which  appear  in  English  newspapers,  written  bv  corres- 
pondents in  our  midst,  who  pick  up  their  information  at 
second-hand,  and  colour  it  with  their  own  obscure  indi- 
viduality, make  ludicrous  reading  for  an  infonned  Austra- 
lian who  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  different 
accounts  of  the  same  subject  side  bv  side,  while  the  actual 
facts  are  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  following  illustration 
serves  two  purposes  ;  first,  in  showing  how  a  mere  half- 
considered  suggestion  by  one  or  even  half-a-dozen  woul.i- 
be  Commonwealth  authorities,  becomes  magnified  in  the 
mind  of  the  correspondent,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
journa  for  which  he  writes,  into  a  great  movement,  and. 
secondly.  ,n  showmg  how  those  who  read  the  correspon- 
dent's production  in  its  ultimate  form,  are  led  to  believe 
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that  a  whole  continent  is  being  stirred  over  a  great  movi- 
nient  that  does  not  and  never  did  exist  in  any  wide  sense. 
The  "  Times  "  correspondent  at  Berlin  informs  thai  usually 
carefully  advised  journal  that  it  is  there  "reported  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Australia  to  signalise  tin-  Corona 
tion  of  King  Edward  by  an  acceptance  o(  the  principle 
of  commercial  reciprocity  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire,"  and  he  proceeds  (o  discuss  the  whole  question, 
and  to  quote  German  press  opinion  concerning  it  and  its 
probable  far-rearhing  effects  on  the  world's  commerce, 
as  if  it  were  an  established  and  recognised  movement  in 
Australian  current  politics.  .\s  a  fact  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been  such  a  mn\ement  in  Australia,  or  in  any 
part  of  it.  as  any  welliufornied  corres|)ondeni  in  Aus- 
tralia should  know.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  positive 
impossibility  for  such  a  world-wide  and  far-reaching 
"  movement  "  to  be  "  on  foot ''  without  its  becoming  com- 
mon knowledge  to  the  whole  world.  A  moment's  con 
sideration  will  demonstrate  the  mammoth  character  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  absurdity  of  its  promulga- 
tion as  a  probability.  Whatever  form  it  might  take,  it 
would  involve  in  the  first  i)lace  the  complete  subversion 
ot  the  whole  policy  of  half-a-centur)-  of  British  history,  in 
keeping  her  ports  open  to  the  whole  world ;  in  demanding 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  as  a  diplomatic  condition 
of  its  expanding  ddiiiiniims  the  policy  of  the  '"  open  door.'' 
It  would  involve  a  complete  slultilication  of  the  traditions 
of  Eng'ish  history  and  of  English  statesmanship,  and  a 
sort  of  political  somersault  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  work  which  has  been 
occupying  it  for  the  last  year.  It  would  involve,  not 
merely  the  convening  of  an  epoch-making  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  e\ery  self-governing  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  com- 
mon ground  of  action,  but  of  the  prior  authorization  by 
Parliament,  of  such  representatives  to  take  part  in  such 
a  conference.  And  when  all  the  hundred  and  one  raci.^l, 
economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  problems  which  it 
would  involve  had  been  thoroughly  sifted  and  settled  bv 
such  a  conference,  there  would  still  remain  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all — the  giving  effect  to  the  whole  proposal — 
with  universal,  identical  conditions — in  the  numerous  [)ar- 
liaments  of  the  Empire.  Xo  one  who  has  a  comprehen 
sive  grasp  of  the  political  conditions  of  all  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  of  Great  Britain  would  venture  to  pro- 
nounce such  an  undertaking  a  possibility,  much  less  a 
probability ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  even  the  leading  Ger- 
man press,  which,  though  loss  well,  should  at  least  bo 
well  informed  on  Australian  affairs,  could  have  been  be- 


Tbe  proposal  by  Mr    Wise  (Attorney-General  of 

Political        New  South  Wales)  to  establish  a  reciprocal   trade 

Subterfuge    aiiangemeiit   letween    the  different  pails  ot  the 

liiitish  Empire  by  means  of  a  Customs  duties 
rebate  on  goods  carried  in  British  bottoms,  is  regarded  by  broader- 
minded  Federal  politicians  as  an  underhandand  un-British  method  of 
doing  what  could  not  be  done  openly  and  above-board  without  pro- 
ducing reprisals  from  other  nations.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with  (he 
pettifogRing  policy  of  ilu'  lederal  Cuatoras  regulation  by  which  a 
foreign  ship  is  made  to  pay  duty  on  goods  consumed  outside  Aus- 
tralian jmisdiction,  by  placing  a  penalty  on  the  coming  into  an 
.\ustralian  )iort  with  the  stores  seal  broken.  These  provisions  and 
proposals  are  in  the  old  provincial  spirit  of  our  State  politics  from 
which  the  broader  type  of  our  people  had  hoped  we  should  be  eman- 
cipated. 


gulled  np  to  the  leading  article  stage  of  discussing  such 
an  alleged  movement  as  if  it  were  a  scheme  that  might 
be  sprung  upon  the  world  with  the  abruptness  of  an  Im- 
perial proclamation.  All  these  difficulties,  all  these  well 
nigh  instirmoimiable  obstacles,  all  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial upheavals  which  such  a  gigantic  Empire-compact 
would  involve,  have  been  solemnly  turned  "ver  and  His- 
<ussed  in  the  leading  columns  of  the  "  Vos.siche  Zeitung  "  ; 
and  yet  not  one  thought  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  so  far  no  such  ])reliminary 
conference  has  been  even  suggested  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. .Surely  the  writers  of  such  articles  must  be 
either  ill  informed,  or  strangely  forgetful  in  regard  to 
(he  tangled  constitutional  skeins  in  which  the  granting  of 
self-government  has  invohed  the  British  Empire,  or  they 
would  have  more  fully  realised  what  a  labyrinth  of  legis- 
lative measures  such  a  "  movement  "  would  entail.  One 
has  but  to  mix  freely  with  the  average  Australian- - 
especially  in  such  States  as  Victoria — to  discover  that 
more  than  half  of  them  have  been  taught  from  their  cradle 
by  a  near-sighted  and  provincial  press,  not  only  to  regard, 
but  to  openly  talk  of  English  manufactures  as  "  foreign  " 
trade  ;  and  with  that  school  of  political  thinkers,  at  least, 
the  proposal  to  let  such  imports  into  the  Commonwealth 
free  of  duty,  in  return  for  an  c'i'ially  free  admission  to 
the  mother  country — which  they  have  already  enjoyeJ) 
as  long  as  they  can  remember,  and  without  any  such  re- 
ciprocal concession — ^would  seem  as  economically  hetero- 
dox as  the  extension  of  the  "  open  door "  policy  to  the 
-Asiatic  peoples.  The  whole  question,  when  carefully 
and  comprehensively  considered,  is  both  improbable 
and  impossible  in  practice,  evai  if  it  were  desirable ;  and 
the  journalistic  correspondents  who  lead  those  with  whom 
ihev  communicate  to  regard  it  as  a  feasible  or  even  widely- 
discussed  scheme,  are  sadly  w;inting  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  and  fiscal  complexities  of  the  several  inde- 
pendent parts  of  the  Empire.  We  all  remember  the  put- 
ting forth  bv  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  salad-days  of  his 
Colonial  Secretaryship,  of  a  circular,  in  which  some  such 
scheme  was  .suggested  "  for  consideration  "  ;  but  we  know 
that  that  statesman  has  since  acquired  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  outlying  parts  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  as  well  as  of  their  widely-spread  fiscal  here- 
sies ;  and  even  though  the  "  Times  '"  displayed  about  two 
or  three  vears  ago  a  sort  of  tentative  favour  to  a  similar 
suggestion  from  Canadian  statesmen,  it  is  now  clearly 
recognised  that,  whether  it  be  regarded  favourably  by 
■  fair-traders,'  obliquely  by  protectionists,  or  adversely  by 
free-traders,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  little 
short  of  an  impossibility. 


Swollen 
Australian- 


Mr.  Richard  Seddon  talked  some  swollen  non- 
sense at  Wellington  on  .lanuary  •J4th  on  the 
subject  of  the  meat  contracts ;  and  it  is  all  set  out 


'*'^  in   some   English   journals  as  if  it  were  a   well- 

considered  utterance.    He  spoke  of  Australia's  meat  supply  capa- 


bilities as  if  they  were  unlimited,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
price  should  not  be  considered  by  England  in  giving  a  preference  to 
Australia  This  is  a  fairly  cool  suggestion  from  the  English  tax- 
payers' point  iif  view,  considering  that  Australasia  treats  all  English 
manufacturers,  and  taxes  them  through  her  Custoin  houses,  as  if  she 
were  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Seddon  is  evidently  ill-informed  on  the  subject 
of  .\ustralia's  meat  resources.     Note  the  modesty  of  his  language : 

•Did  the  Home  authorities  still  need  to  waken  up  as  to  the  resources 
o(  .\ustralasia?  If  so,  they  would  have  to  shake  them  up,  and  let 
them  know  with  no  uncertain  voice,"  etc  !  Ten  years  ago  Australia 
contained  V20  millions  of  sheep.  In  1890  she  had,  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  fallen  back  in  her  census  to  HO  millions.  The  annual  increase 
was  therefore  nil.  If  each  member  of  the  British  population  were  to 
eat  lib.  of  mutton  per  day.  and  the  average  weight  of  a  sheep  be 
f.ken  at  4011)8.,  and  the  whole  of  the  live  stock  (in  »lieep)  were  cleared 
ull  the  face  of  .\ustralia.  England  alone  could  be  fed  lor  only  about  two 
months  1  Why.  Great  Britain  contains  half  as  many  sheep  as  all 
Australia;  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  an  English  sheep 
weighs  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  an  Australian  sheep,  it  will 
be  seen  that  England  contains   about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of 

nmtton    of  all  Australia 
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k,n>l,  o„  subject  of  se„er.l  Au.t.al.an  concen,,  such  views  and  opinions  no,  bains  necessanly  express.ve  of  .he  pohc,  of  the  Ma„a^,ne  uself.] 


Federal    Railway    Aspirations. 


Bv    THE    HoNOURAHLE    W.    Vl 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Federation  claimed  by  its 
advocates  was  that  the  union  of  the  States  would  promote 
a  feeling  of  wider  national  life,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Australia  as  a  whole.  This  desir- 
able sentiment  no  doubt  appealed  strongly  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  population,  and  more  particularly  to  those  born 
on  Australian  soil,  and  now  that  Federal  union  has  been 
accomplished,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  national  in- 
terests and  national  problems  are  attracting  that  general 
attention  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  But  while  fos- 
tering and  cultivating  Australian  sentiment  and  aspira- 
tions, we  have  to  inculcate  the  precept  that  there  is  a 
practical  side  to  Federation,  and  that  satisfactory  national 
progress  can  only  be  achieved  under  prudent  Common- 
wealth administration.  .Aspirations  may,  if  not  well 
weighed  by  public  opinion,  lead  us  in  a  direction  never 
contemplated  by  the  authors  of  Federation,  and  the  object 
of  this  article  is  to  invite  attention  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posals recently  submitted  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  the  doctrine — implied,  if  not  expressed — that  the  Com- 
monwealth will  be  in  a  position  to  spend  large  sums  of 
borrowed  money  in  furtherance  of  various  national  under- 
takings, and  more  particularly  in  the  construction  ol  rail- 
ways. .\s  Federal  action  has  been  invited  in  these  cases, 
we  may  assume  the  promoters  admit  such  enterprises  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  any  single  State,  or  even  of  two 
States  combined. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advocacy  o(  the  proposals  re- 
ferred to  we  have  before  us  "  words  of  caution  "  from 
several  authorities  on  Australian  finance,  who  point  out 
the  danger  the  various  .States  are  incurring  by  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  their  public  obligations.  If  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  States  have  reached,  or  passed  the  limits 
of  prudence  in  contracting  such  large  State  loans,  then 
it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that  the  Commonwealth 
cannot  incur  similar  obligations,  for  the  reason  that  the 
taxpayers  who  now  furnish  the  interest  on  the  State  loans 
will  also  have  to  provide  the  interest  payable  on  the 
Commonwealth  national  debt. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  stated  by  our  leading  Federal 
authorities  that  the  Coniiuonwealth  Treasurer,  is  to  derive 
his  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  not  at 
tempt  to  impose  any  system  of  direct  taxation.  This  lat- 
ter method  of  raising  revenue  must,  or  should  be,  reserved 
to  the  States,  and  it  already  appears  probable  that  some 
of  the  State  Treasurers,  having  no  longer  the  control  of 
customs  revenue,  will  have  to  resort  to   increased   direct 


LLiERs  Brown,  M.L.C.  (Q.). 
taxation,  in  order  to  meet  annual  State  expenditure  and 
interest.  It  therefore  should  be  apparent  to  our  tax- 
pavers  that  any  injudicious  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  must  re-act  injuriously  upon  the  States, 
not  only  by  rendering  our  people  liable  to  a  double 
svstem  of  direct  taxation,  but  by  depreciating  the  value 
of  our  Stale  debentures  in  the  London  market. 

The  recommendations  already  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government  will,  if  adojited,  involve  Federal  loans  to  the 
extent  of  six  to  eight  millions,  and,  in  addition,  necessi- 
tate a  very  considerable  annual  charge  upon  the  Federal 
revenue.  First,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  of  rail- 
way from  Port  Augusta  to  the  West  Australian  goldfields. 
.Another  proposal  is  to  complete  the  trunk  line  of  railway 
from  .-Vdelaide  to  Port  Darwin.  .\  further  proposal  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  subsidise  a  fast  line 
of  steamers  to  run  from  Port  Darwin  to  Port  .Arthur,  in 
order  that  Australian  mails  may  reach  London  in  twenty 
days. 

The  Western  Trunk  Line. 

The  construction  of  this  line  has  been  advocated  by 
Sir  John  Forrest,  one  of  .\ustr,ilia's  most  practical  states- 
men. Sir  John  gave  elaborate  data,  and  quoted  figures 
to  show  that  the  undertaking  would  not  involve  material 
loss  to  the  Conmionwealth.  There  are  many  good  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  extension.  In  the  tirst  place,  if 
a  railway  is  to  be  profit-earning,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able population  at  each  end  of  the  line.  This  condition 
already  exists.  There  is,  and  wilt  be  for  many  years 
to  come,  a  large  live  stock  traffic  from  the  Fa  stern  States 
to  West  .Australia,  and  such  traffic  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  earning  of  profit.  There  should  also  be 
some  slight  advantage  in  point  of  time  in  the  transit  of 
our  European  mails ;  and,  in  addition,  there  would  be 
tacilities  lor  the  transport  of  troops,  and  military  stores, 
though  the  value  of  such  facilities  can  scarcely  be  mea- 
sured in  money.  If  the  figures  and  estimates  furnished 
by  Sir  John  Forrest  are  confirmed  by  independent  expert 
evidence,  his  case  will  be  a  very  strong  one.  so  much  so 
that  the  I'ederal  Government  will  find  it  difficult  to  ignore 
his  recommendations. 

But  a  natural  question  at  this  stage  is — Should  the 
Federal  Govemn'ent  construct  any  such  lines,  and.  if  so, 
on  what  terms  ? 

In  considering  this  point,  u  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  States  had  some  justification  for  their  policy  in  bor- 
rowing  money  to  build  railways,  as  they   held,  and  still 
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hold,  a  large  reserve  rapilal  in  the  form  nf  iinsoM  land. 
But  the  Commonwealth  is  not  in  (hat  position  ;  and  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  construrtion  of  so-railed 
trunk  lines  can  scarcely  argue  that  the  Commotiwealth 
should  take  the  responsibility  and  risk  of  roiislrurtion 
without  any  compensating  advantages  to  .Australia  as  a 
whole,  while  the  States  interested  would,  without  any 
outlay  or  sacrifice,  derive  a  verj-  material  benefit  from  the 
greatly  enhanced  value  of  their  waste  lands  bordering  on 
the  railway  track.  If,  however,  it  is  decided  that  this 
Western  trunk  line  is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  States 
immediately  interested,  but  that  it  must  be  built,  and  built 
by  the  Commoiiwealth,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  obtain  from  the  Stales  benefiting 
by  the  railway  sufficient  good  land  to  provide — when  sold 
— for  the  full  cost  of  the  line ;  and,  before  the  Common- 
wealth Government  undertake  the  work,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Federal  Treasurer  can  provide 
for  any  loss  that  occurs  during  the  years  the  work  of 
ccnstniction  is  being  carrieil  on,  and  that  such  outlay  can 
be  provided  from  existing  sources  of  Federal  revenue. 
Line  to  Port  Darwin. 

This  proposal  presents  quite  a  different  aspect  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer.  I  assume  the  distance  to  be  covered 
is  at  least  one  thousand  miles.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion cannot  be  less  than  three  thousand  pounds  per 
mile.  It  will  probably  be  well  over  four  thousand,  but 
taking  the  lower  estimate  the  cost  would  reach  three  mil- 
lions sterling  (;£3,ooo,ooo).  And  this  means  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
In  addition,  there  would  probably  be  a  further  consider- 
able annual  loss  in  maintenance,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
see  how  such  a  line  could  even  pay  working  expenses. 
To  ensure  profit-earning  by  a  railway,  there  must  be  pa.s- 
senger  traffic,  or  a  heavy  goods  traffic.  The  latter  could 
not  obtain,  for  even  if  the  line  was  completed  through 
from  Adelaide,  the  rate  for  goods  would  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  rate  by  sea  to  Port  Darwin,  and  thence 
by  the  existing  line  to  the  northern  mining  districts.  Pas- 
senger traffic  can  hardly  be  looked  for,  unless  there  is  a 
population  at  each  of  the  terminal  points,  and  those  who 
advocate  the  construction  of  the  line  will  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  anyone,  knowing  the  country,  that  there  is  the 
slightest  prospect  of  inducing  a  European  population  to 
setrie  there,  and  the  Federal  Parliament  has  already  de- 
cided there  shall  be  no  other.  If  the  country  along  the 
proposed  route  was  of  a  marketable  character,  something 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  obtaining  the  money  required 
by  the  sale  of  land,  but  so  far  as  our  information  extend.s, 
this  asset  is  not  of  a  realisable  character.  The  only  ju.sti- 
fication  for  such  an  enterprise  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  time  for 
such  a  costly  precaution  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as 
yet  arrived. 

I  admit  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  North  and 
South  railway  line  in  the  interests  of  the  pastoralists  of 
North  Queensland,  and  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  but  this  line  should  traverse  Queens- 
land territory,  as  far  north  as  Cloncurry,  and  extend 
thence  to  Comooweal.  At  the  southern  end  it  should  join 
the  New  South  Wales  system.  Such  a  line  would  pass 
through  fine  pastoral  country  for  the  whole  distance. 
Much  of  this  country  is  admitted  to  be  subject  to 
"  drought,"  but  that  fact  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  railway.  The  value  of  the  stock  lost  in  Western 
Queensland  during  the  past  five  years  must  far  exceed  the 
^um  required  to  build  such  a  line.  But  I  do  not  advocate 
the  con.struction  of  this  line  by  the  Commonwealth.  TTie 
portion  that  passes  through  Queensland  territory  should 
be  built  by  the  State  of  Queensland,  and  the  necessary 


money  obtained  i)y  the  sale  of  lan<l  on  either  side  o(  llie 
track.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pastoral 
indii.stry  in  Queensland  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the 
State's  national  wealth,  and  if  such  statement  is  accepted, 
then  it  follows  that  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve such  a  valuable  Slate  asset.  This  western  country 
will  be  always  liable  to  "  drought."  No  foresight  can 
avert  the  losses  consequent,  upon  the  failure  of  our  pa.";- 
lures,  and  our  water  supi)ly.  But  the  losses  can  be 
minimised  by  ])roviiiing  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
stock  to  more  favoured  districts.  And  a  further  argument 
is  that  in  good  seasons  large  numbers  of  live  stock  have 
to  be  removed  from  North  Queensland,  and  from  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  Southern  mar- 
kets. The  proposed  line  could  then  be  extended  from 
Camooweal  to  the  existing  railway  line  in  the  Northern 
Territory.  Such  an  extension  could  be  justified,  as  the 
route  would  be  for  a  considerable  distance  through  first- 
class  pastoral  countn-,  much  of  which  is  suitable  for  sheep. 
The  Port  Arthur  Mail  Senice. 

The  proposal  to  connect  Port  Darwin  with  Port  Arthur 
is  rather  startling.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost.  Experience  of  mail  subsidies  teaches 
us  that  the  cost  is  very  considerable,  even  when  the  mail 
routes  adopted  are  parallel  with  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce ;  but  that  when  mail  routes  are  selected,  which 
can  afford  but  little  cargo  traffic,  or  none  at  all,  the  cost 
of  fast  steamers  is  apt  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
advantages  gained.  The  present  proposal  is,  I  submit, 
a  case  in  point.  There  can  be  no  cargo  traffic  between 
Port  Danvin  and  Port  Arthur,  and  a  paying  passenger 
trade  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  few  tourists  might  travel 
by  such  a  route,  and  endure  two  long  railway  journeys,  in 
order  to  see  something  of  Siberia.  But  even  this  class  of 
traffic  could  only  be  expected  at  one  season  of  the  year. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  Nor- 
thern Territor)-  to  the  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter  would 
scarcely  prove  attractive.  It  may  be  argued  that  such 
a  line  of  steamers  could  carry  cargo  from  China  and  Japan 
to  the  Southern  Australian  ports.  This  point  is  admitted, 
but  as  the  loading  and  discharging  of  steamers  in  China 
and  Japan  would  mean  delay,  the  main  object,  viz., 
"  speed,"  would  be  defeated.  The  alternative  course 
would  be  for  the  steamers  on  the  northern  trip  to  land 
mails  and  passengers  at  Port  Arthur,  and  then  return  to 
the  cargo  ports,  and  steamers  for  Australia  would  have 
to  take  in  cargo  before  proceeding  to  Port  Arthur  for 
the  mails.  This  would  involve  extra  steamers,  and  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  ser\-ice.  In  estimating  that  the 
mails  by  such  a  route  could  reach  London  from  Australia 
in  twenty  days,  the  advocates  of  such  a  service  have,  in 
my  opinion,  taken  a  somewhat  sanguine  view  in  their  esti- 
mate of  time.  But  if  a  rapid  mail  service  is  the  object 
to  be  attained,  would  it  not  be  better,  and  less  costly,  to 
lessen  the  time  occupied  by  the  present  service. 

Seven  years  ago  I  made  the  voyage  from  Adelaide  to 
London,  via  Marseilles,  in  twenty-eight  days.  By  using 
the  Brindisi  route,  and  by  having  railway  communication 
with  Western  .Australia,  the  time  could,  I  assume,  be  re- 
duced ;  and  by  providing  for  increased  speed  between 
Fremantle  and  Brindisi,  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  re- 
duce the  time  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  days,  between 
Adelaide  and  London,  and  surely  such  a  ser\ice  would 
be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  Australia  for  many  years 
to  come.  But  in  any  case  my  contention  is  that  the 
Fremantle  route  offers  equal  facilities,  in  point  of  time 
and  much  greater  advantages  in  every  other  respect. 
The  Northern  Territory. 

A  reference  to  this  province  is  somewhat  outside  the 
object  of  this  article,  but  as  the  Port  Darwin  railway,  and 
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Port  .\rtluir  mail  route,  both  seem  to  be  advocated  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Xorthern  Territor)',  by 
the  Federal  Government,  a  brief  reference  to  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

It  is,  I  think,  admitted  that  this  province  entails  a 
serious  annual  monetary  loss  to  the  State  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  material 
alteration  in  the  conditions  which  now  prevail.  The  pro- 
bability of  increased  settlement  is  very  remote.  Probably 
four-fifths  of  the  present  population  come  under  the  desig- 
nation of  -■Vsiatics.  When  these  men  have  left  the  coun- 
try, the  conditions  must  become  more  unfavourable  from 
a  revenue  point  of  view.  The  pastoral  country,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Darwin,  is  not  good.  The  most 
valuable  grazing  country  is  in  the  south-eastern  comer,  on 
and  near  the  Queensland  borders,  and  the  occupants  of 
that  district  do  their  business  with  the  McArthur  River,  or 
with  some  of  the  towns  in  Queensland.  In  any  case,  the 
pastoral  industry  is  not  likely  to  settle  any  but  a  sparse 
population.  The  country  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Port  Danvin  is  essentially  a  mining  country,  but,  though 
mines  are  plentiful,  they  do  not  seem  to  attract  population. 
Parts  of  the  country  are  suitable  for  profitable  agriculture, 
but  without  coloured  labour,  enterprise  in  the  form   of 


plantations,  is  impossible.  When  the  Territory  was  first 
settled,  the  South  .\ustralian  Government  sold  large  areas 
of  country  land,  which  are  held  chiefly  by  absentees.  The 
owners  cannot  possibly  make  any  use  of  it,  and  a  nice 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  purchasers  should  not 
receive  some  compensation  to  the  extent  at  least  of  a  re- 
mission of  all  land  taxation,  seeing  that  the  decree  against 
coloured  or  Asiatic  labour  removes  all  hope  of  any  pro- 
gress in  an  agricultural  sense,  for  all  time.  I  offer  no 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  I  merely  state 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact 
by  any  unprejudiced  person  who  knows  the  country.  And 
seeing  that  the  representatives  of  all  Australia  have 
thought  fit  to  impose  conditions,  which  must  prevent  any 
material  progress  in  that  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
must,  in  fact,  have  the  effect  of  further  accentuating  the 
loss  of  revenue,  the  Commonwealth  should,  in  justice  to 
the  State  of  South  Australia,  assume  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  province.  But  if  this  policy  is  to  be 
adopted,  let  it  be  carried  out  without  burdening  our 
heavi'.y-taxed  people  with  a  railway  to  Port  Darwin,  or 
with  the  cost  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  Port  Arthur,  both 
of    which  undertakings    promise  heavy    financial  loss. 

W'.  ViLLiERS  Brown. 


Australian   National   Defence. 


By  G.  a.  McK.^y,  N.S.W. 


The  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  everyone  who  has  the 
welfare  of  this  country  at  heart.  It  is  a  truism  to  state 
that  Australian  defence  should  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
Commonwealth  from  external  attack,  and  insure  internal 
order.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  forces  to  be  created  to  secure  these  objects  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  any  serious  difference  of  opinion.  Apart 
from  the  few  Jingo  devotees  who  may  at  times  be  heard 
ventilating  their  bombastic  theories  in  public  and  private, 
there  are  few  in  this  community  who  desire  to  see  old 
world  military  conditions  created  here.  There  are  few^ 
who  do  not  look  upon  war  as  the  last  resort — as  a  method 
of  arbitrament  which  should,  if  possible,  be  left  to  the 
savage  or  the  semi-civilised  people  of  the  world,  with 
whose  modes  of  life  and  thought  it  is  not  entirely  inhar- 
monious. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  realise  that  the  world  at  large  is  a  camp  of  armed 
men — jealous  of  encroachment  upon  what  they,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  regard  as  their  privileged  domains.  There  are 
also  few  who  object  to  the  doctrine  that  the  best  defence 
is  "  preparedness,"  and  the  best  way  to  be  prepared  is  to 
m.ake  every  male  adult  member  of  the  communitv  a  sol- 
dier in  potentiality,  if  not  in  actuality. 

When  all  this  is  said,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
substantial  agreement  between  the  various  thinkers  upon 
the  subject.  We  find  that  one  large  class  would  advo- 
cate the  creation  of  a  permanent  force,  which  would  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army  in  days  to  come,  and 
some  also  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  navy 
which  would  be  competent  to  assist  British  ships  in  de- 
fence of  our  shores.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  strongly  protest  against  even  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army  or   navy,   claiming  that  the  magnificent   ships 


of  Britain  are  ample  protection  so  far  as  the  sea  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  for  land  defence,  the  development  and 
proper  management  of  volunteer  forces  are  all  that  is 
necessary. 

In  any  scheme  of  defence,  the  circumstances  of  Au.s- 
tralia  must  be  taken  fuily  into  consideration.  We  have 
an  immense  territory — unguarded  excepting  at  a  few  im- 
portant points — these  points,  however,  comprising  all  or 
almost  all  the  positions  which  it  would  be  worth  an 
enemy's  while  to  attack.  We  have  a  land  force,  com- 
prising permanent  men  and  volunteers,  small  as  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  territorj-,  and  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  armies  of  the  old  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  an  isolated  position— the  barrier 
of  a  wide  ocean  lies  between  us  and  the  forces  that 
menace ;  and  the  high  seas  are  patrolled  by  the  greatest 
navy  the  world  has  ever  seen— a  na\'y  o^-er  which  floats 
our  country's  flag.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  such  a  combination  against  Britain 
that  her  navy,  so  far  as  effective  operation  in  our  defence 
IS  concerned,  became  paralyzed?  'WTiat  would  happen  if 
wo  had  huge,  modem  ironclads,  battering  at  our  gates- 
summoning  our  cities  to  capitulate-destroving  our  com- 
merce and  communication  with  the  outer  world  ^  It 
might  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  improbability  of  such 
a  combination  coming  into  existence,  or  proving  success- 
ful in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  but  we  know  that  the 
improbable  sometimes  happens,  and  it  is  the  possible 
contingency  against  which  we  require  to  guard  ourselves. 
It  IS,  ho^^yer,  clear  that  if  the  first  line  of  defence-the 
navy  of  Bntam-were  beaten  down,  any  ships  which  we 
could  afford  to  buy,  build,  or  maintain,  would  be  no 
serious  bar  to  a  foreign  invasion.  No  one,  therefore,  could 
reasonably  raise  any  objection  to  the  strongest  fortification 
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cif  Milnerable  points  on  our  coasts — to  the  mounting  of 
the  most  modern  and  effective  types  of  artillery  for  the 
protertion  of  our  cities — to  the  free  use  of  the  torpedo. 

Then,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  defence  of  the  country, 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  an  enemy  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  force  upon  our  shores,  no  one  should  have 
a  word  to  say  against  calling  into  existence  a  body  mime- 
rous  enough  and  sufficiently  well  armed  to  make  it  diffi-" 
cult  for  an  enemy  to  conduct  a  successful  campaign,  and 
impossible  for  a  hostile  force  to  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  in  occupation  of  any  part  of  our  territory. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Boer  war  now  in  progress — 
t.aught  by  the  belligerents  upon  both  sides — is  that  a 
citizen  soldier)'  is  equal  to  almost  all  demands  made  upon 
it  by  warfare  in  a  new  country-.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  foregoing  premises  point  will  not  be  difficult  to  anti- 
cipate. It  is  this — that  either  in  respect  of  army  or  navy 
requirements,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  call  into  exist- 
ence any  greater  force  than  can  be  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  citizen  soldier  or  of  protecting  the 
State  from  internal  disorder. 

The  existence  of  any  large  body  of  soldier)-  in  our  midst 
would  be  objectionable  on  many  grounds.  It  would  be 
an  unproductive  body  living  upon  the  product  of  others 
in  the  State,  It  would  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
morals  of  the  community,  as  the  aggregation  of  unmarried 
men  in  large  numbers,  without  continuous  or  laborious 
occupation,  is  invariably  found  to  be  subversive  of  pure 
living.  It  would  be  an  incentive  to  militarism — assist- 
ing in  the  aggrandisement  of  war  in  itself,  instead  of  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  would  be  a  menace  toi  civil  liberty — 
not,  perhaps,  as  immediately  contemplated,  but  in  its 
probable  development.  France  to-day  is  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  subordination  of  popular  liberty  to 
what  are  rightly  or  wrongly  held  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  army. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  permanent  forces  held  to  be 
necessary,  it  would  be  desirable  to  so  employ  them  that 
they  would  not  look  on  war  as  a  thing  to  hope  for  and 
work  for.  If  such  a  permanent  force  as  I  have  indicated 
were  created,  with  the  primary  object  of  instructing  citi- 
zens in  the  art  of  war,  it  could,  in  addition,  be  used  for  the 
better  internal  protection  of  the  State — a  work  now  per- 
formed solely  by  the  police.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  internal  protection  is  not  very  efficiently  carried  out 
at  present,  as  crimes  of  violence  are  common,  and  many 
criminals  escape  detection.  This  may  be  traced  to  two 
causes — viz.,  that  the  police  are  insufficient  in  number, 
and  their  services  are  often  utilised  for  other  purposes 
than  protection  of  the  public  from  law-breakers.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  known  that  the  force  is  used  for  regulation 
of  traffic,  collection  of  statistics,  and  furnishing  reports 
upon  a  variety  of  matters  not  directly  connected  with  '.he 
maintenance  of  social  order.  It  is  not  argued  that  the 
police  should  not  perform  such  duties,  but  it  is  urged 
that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so  to  the  neglect  of 
the  duties  that  naturally  devolve  upon  them.  If  every 
policeman  were  a  soldier,  if  the  constabulary  were  greatly 
augmented  from  the  militar)-  class,  on  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  each  member  of  the  class  should  be  liable  for 
mihtary  service  in  the  State,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
criticism  from  the  public,' who  now  object  to  the  main- 
tenance of  permanent  forces  w-hich  have  merely  to  go 
through  the  routine  of  barrack  life,  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  drill,  pipeclay,  and  unnecessary  punctilio.  In 
the  appropriate  instruction  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  and 
of  the  cadet  corps  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the 
colony,  many  of  the  permanent  force  could  find  useful 
employment.      This   instruction  should  not  only  cover  the 


ground  of  drill  and  musketry  instruction,  but  it  should 
enter  into  the  full  requirements  of  a  soldier's  life.  Every 
recniit  in  a  volunteer  force  should  be  taught  to  ride,  to 
shoot^not  only  with  rifle,  but  with  revolver — to  practise 
the  simpler  vcterinar)-  arts,  and  to  exercise  in  gymnasia,  in 
order  that  proper  muscular  development  may  be  secured. 
The  permanent  soldier  might  also  be  fitly  employed  in 
many  other  duties,  which,  in  themselves,  might  not  justify 
the  employment  of  State  servants  solely  thereon,  but 
which  w-ould  be  quite  justifiable  when  regarded  as  the 
collateral  duties  of  a  soldier,  e.g.,  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics, the  conduct  of  elections,  the  manning  or  assisting  of 
fire  brigades,  the  management  of  traffic,  inspectorial  w-ork 
connected  w-ith  sanitation,  and  many  other  similar  pur- 
suits. It  is  not  suggested  that  any  persons  at  present 
engaged  upon  these  duties,  should  be  displaced,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  Government,  in  the  future  administration 
of  the  matters  referred  to,  might  make  such  arrangements 
that  an  augmented  permanent  force  might  be  called  upon 
to  supplement  the  services  -of  persons  already  employed, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  military  training  permitted. 
By  following  some  such  system  a  large  force  of  competent 
and  experienced  men  would  always  be  available  for  de- 
fence purposes  at  small  extra  cost  to  the  community,  and 
the  various  services  to  which  their  assistance  would  be 
given  would  be  far  more  efficiently  conducted  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  principle  that  applies  to  land  forces  might,  with 
equal  justice,  be  applied  to  marine  services.  There 
should  be  some  means  of  training  civilians  desirous  cf 
qualifying  as  raan-of-warsmen,  and  in  order  to  secure  this 
end  most  effectively,  there  should  be  a  training  ship  in 
every  large  port,  w-ith  sufficient  specialists  on  permanent 
duty  to  instruct  the  volunteer  sailor  in  the  art  of  war  as 
practised  on  ship-board.  Among  the  men  employed  as 
Government  boatmen,  and  in  the  diflFerent  services  con- 
nected with  the  various  harbours,  there  should  be  a  valu- 
able recruiting  ground  for  volunteers,  and  in  filling  future 
positions  of  the  kind,  it  should  be  a  requirement  that  the 
person  employed  should  not  only  possess  a  boatman's 
qualifications,  but  also  be  willing  to  enlist  in  the  active 
defence  of  the  port,  and  subject  himself,  when  required,  to 
the  necessary  training  on  ships  to  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. Special  encouragement  should  be  given  to  persons 
already  possessing  good  naval  experience  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Naval  "Volunteer  movement,  and  all  in- 
ducements, in  reason,  also  offered  to  the  large  class  in  the 
community  who  adopt  boating  as  a  recreation.  The 
natural  facilities  afforded  by  the  splendid  port  of  Sydney 
and  other  suitable  harbours  should  be  utilised  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  effort  to  create  a  large  and  efficient  body  of 
men,  fully  instructed  in  matters  relating  to  naval  warfare, 
and  pledged  to  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Both  land  and  sea  forces  of  volunteers  should  be  af- 
forded full  opportunity  for  practical  training,  at  times,  con- 
tinuously for  stated  periods,  and  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  actual 
warfare. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  instruction  of  volunteer 
forces  on  land,  there  should  be  the  ver)-  best  material 
available  in  some  of  the  soldiers  who  have  returned,  or 
who  may  return,  from  South  Africa.  Coming  from  a  place 
where  the  strength  and  weakness  of  old  world  methods 
were  alike  manifest — having  undergone  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  hard  taskmaster,  experience,  in  one  of  the 
bitterest  campaigns  of  modern  times — having,  too,  been 
the  pioneers  of  new  methods  of  warfare  which  have  tended 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  British  arms,  there  could  be  few, 
if  any,  in  the  world  better  qualified  to  carry  out  the  educa- 
tion of  the  defence  forces  of  the  future  in  the  Common- 
wealth.    But  whether  these  be  the  selected  instruments  or 
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not,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  those  who  preside  o^er 
our  military-  destinies  that  this  young  country  does  not 
want  the  millinery  and  pomp  of  British  or  European 
armies-it  does  not  want  to  create  a  military  caste-it  does 
not  want  a  force  of  puppets  answering  to  a  pulled  stnng. 
but  it  does  want  a  strong,  reliable,  intelligent  body  of  well- 
tramed  men,  capable  of  acting  independently  in  mer- 
„encv-it  wants  the  men  who  will  carry  the.r  knowledge 
of  war  methods  into  their  every-day  preparation  for  the 
dread  contingency  of  battle.  It  wants  teachers  of  our 
volunteers,  who  will  give  them  what  will  be  useful  in  ac- 
tual  strife,  and   not  merely   on  the  parade   ground,     it 


wants,  in  short,  a  departure  from  the  old,  expensive,  and 
senseless  methods  that  turned  battles  into  pageants,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  same  common  sense  which  discarded 
red  for  khaki  swords,  bayonets  and  lances  for  the  re- 
volver, close  for  open  order,  and  the  suicidal  rush  at  rifie 
mouths  for  the  waiting  and  shooting  from  cover.  ^  e  want 
men  taught    to    keep    themselves  out  of  sight  whenever 

•  possible  in  warfare,  to  see  clearly,  to  shoot  straight  at  un- 
kno^vn  distances,  to  find  their  way  without  guides,  to  nde 
horses  properly,  and  to  manage  the  art  of  transport  with 
expedition.  When  these  lessons  are  learned,  an  invading 
foe  may  get  into  Australia,  but  he  will  not  get  out  again. 

G.  A.  McKay. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


■•  simply   represented   the   eagerness   and   entlmsiasm  prevalent 
among   Anglo-Australians."     We   give   Miss   Castles    and    lier 


manager  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


The  Hugh  Miller 
Centenary. 


The    centenary    of    the    great    geologist, 
ono  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Scotchmen 
of  his  time,  was  lately  celebrated   at   his 
birthplace — Cromarty.      His  first  literary 
effort  was  a  volume  of  ''  Poems  by  a  Stone- 
mason."   Following  this  came  ''The  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,"  "  Footprints  of  the  Crea- 
tor," and  •'  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  all  of  which  delighted 
the'  thinking  world  of  fifty  years  ago.     Sir  Archibald  Geikie— 
himself  distingiiished   as  a  scientist— claimed  at   the  ceremony 
to  be  the   only   living   geologist  who  had   known  Hugh   Miller 
intimately.      Tributes  were   paid  to   Miller's  extraordinary    in- 
fluence in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  and  a  taste  for  geology  all 
over  the  civilised  world. 


Journalis-tic 
Changes. 


menta." 


With  the  discontinuance  of  "  Literature," 
which  has  been  merged  into  the  ''  Academy," 
the  "  Times "  has  announced  a  new  literary 
publication  in  periodical  literary  "  supple- 
The  first  appeared  in  January. 


Common 
wealth 
History. 

ential     journals. 


Ripe 
Authorship 

tion."     Moral : 


Professor  Harrison  Moore  has  written  a 
treatise  entitled  ''  The  Common%ve.alth  of  Aus- 
tralia," which  is  published  by  John  Murray. 
It  has  been  very  favourably  reviewed  in  influ- 
It  omits  a  great  deal  of  the  unnecessary 
matter  which  goes  to  swell  Messrs.  Quick  and  Garran's  bulky 
volume.  Professor  Moore  appears  to  make  one  grave  funda- 
mental blunder  in  assuming  that  there  was/  any  connection 
between  the  1893  financial  depression  and  the  pushing  on  of 
the  federal  movement  during  the  last  few  years. 
*         *         * 

Among   the  many  absurd  consequences  which 
Shakespeare  flow,  or  can  be   made  to  flow,   from  the   now 
—  Bacon.         famous      Mrs.      Gallup's      Shakespeare-Bacon 
cipher  is  one  that  proves  too  much ;   for,   ac- 
cording  to  a   "  Times "  correspondent,    quotations    from  Pope 
(who    was   not   born    till    about    70   years   after   Shakespeare's 
death)   can  be  dug  out  of  his   (feliakespeare's)   writings  by  the 
application    of  that  lady's  method    of   reading    the  text.     One 
of   the  latest   pieces  of   literary   horse-play  in    connection  wiHi 
this  problem  was  the  writing,  in  one  of  the  magazines,  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,    of  an    article    designed  to    prove  that    Shake- 
speare   really  wrote   Bacon's  long-acknowledged    works.      It    is 
astonishing   how   much    leisure    some    people   have    for    "  pas- 
times." 


Mr.   Geo.    Meredith   has    turned    the   age   of 

three    score    years    and    ten ;    and  yet    we   do 

not   remember   to  have   seen  any  one  of  his 

admittedly   able   novels  marked    "  second  edi- 

Marie  Corelli,   Guy   Boothby,    Hall    Caine   and 

a  host  of  similar  mould   magnified  through    the   medium  of   a 

boomed  popularity;     not  one   of  whom  has   proved  himself   or 

herself  charged  with   any  mission  worth  the  telling. 

•        •        * 

Mr.  "  Banjo  "  Paterson  said  from  London,   in 

London         one  of  his  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald  "  letters. 

Applause.      that  Miss   Amy  Castles'   first  London  concert 

was      "  packed ''      with      Australians.        The 

"  British  Australasian  "  (whether  on  its  own  account  or  in  the 

form  of  an  advertisement)  says  that  the  great  rush  of  auditors 


Protection 

in 
Literature. 


According  to  the  "Literary  World,"  the 
market  of  America  for  the  authors  of  Eng- 
lish works   is  gradually  becoming  less  active. 


The  doctrine  of  "protection"  is  being  ap- 
plied even  to  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  though 
without  the  gentle  compulsion  of  the  Legislature.  It  is 
strange;  for  we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  the  American 
people  as,  above  all  things,  cosmopolitan.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  that  truly  Chinese  spirit  of  insularity,  which  takes  the 
form,  in  this  country,  of  a  cry  of  "  Australia  for  the  Aus- 
tralians," is  going  to  seize  upon  the  United  States  people.  It 
is  recorded  that  a  Library  Committee  in  Connecticut,  which 
has  just  published  its  list  of  books  issued  in  1901,  includes, 
among  4000  volumes,  only  136  coming  from  English  authors. 
However,  one  library  committee  will  not  make  a  summer ! 
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According  to  tlic  "  Lit<Tary  World,  '  llic  coin- 
Advertisin£  morcial  spirit  and  methods  of  some  modern 
Publishers.       publishers   became   the    subject   of    discunsijn 

at  a  rcceut  liter.iry  gathering.  Mr.  IlowelU, 
who  was  one  of  the  number,  said:  "The  spirit  o(  the  age  is 
strenuous ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  behind  the  tinies  the  pub- 
lishers modify  the  verbiage  of  the  circus  poster  with  scant 
politeness."  Mark  Twain,  with  aecnstonicd  irony,  added: 
■■  My  publisher  speaks  of  advertising  my  next  book  as  a  story 
by  Mark  T\vain,  with  no  further  comment.  But  he  aha'nt 
mako  a  holy  show  of  me  with  his  vulgar  advertising  simplicity. 
I  shall  insist  upon  a  street  parade  at  the  very  least,  because 
I  am  a  modest  man,  and  hate  to  be  made  conspicuous."  The 
editor  of  "Literary  World"  adds,  apropos  of  this:  ■'We  are 
asked  by  an  American  publisher  to  note  the  appearance  of 
"a  novel  of  tremendous  power — by  a  brilliant  new  writer."' 
•        •        • 

Lord  Roscbery    is    reported  to   be   writing  a 

A    New         novel.     So  says  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. "     V 

Novelist.      the  attempt  to  construct  a  story  be  no  more 

successful  than  his  recent  spasmodic  essays 
to  reconstruct  the  Liberal  Party — we  were  going  to  say  the 
circulation  will  not  be  great :  but  it  will  bo  great,  even  though 
it  bo  as  veritable  a  literary  failure  as  the  novel  which  Lord 
Brougham  once  put  before  the  world :  for  "  The  Times  "  will 
say  all  sorts  of  fine  things  iibout  it.  as  it  did  about  that  poorly- 
written  book.  "  Napoleon's  La.st  Days,"  and  as  it  has  done 
about  his  intermittent  "great  utterances"  which  are  no  more 
calculated  to  rally  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Liberal 
Party    than    arc     Sir  Geo.     Campbell   Baunerman's    pro-Boer 


upceches   calculated  tu   bring  about   a   peaceful  settlement   of 
the  W11-. 

•        •         • 

Many     tlmughtful    people    regard    the    floral 

Women's      decorations    of  a   woman's  hat   or  bonnet  as 

Decoration,    a  legitimate  brunch  of  art,  in  which  the  most 

perfect  flowers  of  nature — artificially  pro- 
duced—;ire  arranged  in  a  manner  which  nature  only  attains 
to  in  her  happiest  moods.  The  art  line  must,  however,  bo 
drawn  at  flowers,  for  when  fruits  and  even  snialler  vegetables 
are  required  to  do  service  a  glep  is  made  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous ;  and  when  a  bird's  head  or  wing  is  cruelly 
dragged  from  its  unfurtunati*  owner  and  exhibited  as  portion 
of  a  woman's  headgear  to  make  her  "  more  beautiful,"  slio 
herself  descends  to  the  level  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
some  persons,  lovers  of  other  forms  of  animal  life  besides  their 
own,  have  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  latter  senseless 
mode  of  "  painting  tho  lily."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  'held 
at  Scarborough,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  certain  sea-birds  for  the  sake  of  their  wings  and 
feathers.  One  London  house  had  contracted  for  the  supply 
of  10,000!  Mr.  Herbert  Spsncer  may  well  say,  as  he  has  said 
in  his  work  upon  "  Education, "  tliat  in  tho  treatment  of  both 
body  and  mind  the  decorative  element  has  continued  to  pre- 
dominate in  a  greater  degree  among  women  than  among 
men";  and  he  is  equally  correct  in  s.iying  that  certain  forms 
of  decoration,  which  be  enumerates,  "  show  how  greatly  in 
the  attiring  of  women  the  desire  of  approbation  overrides  the 
desire  for  convenience.  " 


OL.ITie<) 


Mr.    Barton's 
Mission. 


The  four  questions  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
has  formulated  for  discussion  with  Mr. 
Barton  when  they  meet  in  London,  and 
which  Mr.  Barton  says  he  will  be  "  de- 
lighted" to  deal  with  arc:— 1.  Trade 
relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Commonwealth,  2.  a  fast  mail  service;  3,  a  better  steamer 
service  between  Australia  and  Vancouver,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  from  Australia  to  a  Canadian  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  via  South  Africa;  i.  the  effect  on  the  Pacific 
cable  scheme  of  the  concessions  granted  by  New  South  Wales 
and  other  Australiau  States  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Tele- 
graph Company,  to  open  its  own  offices.  It  is  ratbcr  late  to 
discuss  the  last;  and  "United  Australia"  can  take  credit 
for  having  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  the  privilege  to  the 
E.E.T.  Co.  a  year  or  more  ago.  as  it  would  affect  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 


Mr.    Watson,   the    Loader     of     the    Labour 

«' Labour"      Party   in   the   Federal    Parliament,    recently 

Ideals.  delivered  an    address   in  one    of  the   suburbs 

of  Melbourne,  on  the  subject  of  labour  legis- 
lation. There  is  much  in  the  address  with  which  we  cannot 
agree ;  but  one  line  of  policy  which  he  put  forward  has  our 
most  unqualified  approval— if  it  is  meant  as  we  understand 
it— viz.,  that  which  advocates  the  placing  of  all  such  State 
enterprises  as  "railways,  tramways,  waterworks  and  such- 
liie  undertakings  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  under 
tho    control    of  independent  experts."     Such  a  course    would 


free  such  great  enterprises  from  political  jobbery,  and  causo 
them  to  be  managed  on  the  most  up-to-date  principles — pro- 
vided of  course  Parliament  is  not  allowed  to  tyrannise  over,  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with,  the  experts'  administration. 


It  is  regrettable,  but  nevertheless  tnie,   that 

Australia's     Australia   has   put  her  hand   into  her   pocket 

Exemplars,     in    connection    with    the   South    African   War 

less    deeply    than  any  other    of    the   British 

colonies.     New  Zealand,  with  her  700,000  population,   sends  as 

many  soldiers  as  all  Australia,  with  her  four  millions;  Canada 

has  paid,   or  undertaken  to   pay.  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  late 

contingents,    while    Australia    debit«    the    uttermost    farthing 

(and.   shameful   to   say,    "commission   on    disbursements"   into 

the  bargain)    against   the  Imperial   Government.     Cape  Colony 

pays  the  interest    on   a  line-of-battlesliip,  and   now  (according 

to  a  recent  statement  of   the   Vnder  Secretary   for   War)  she 

has   taken  an   expenditure  of  ^200,000   or   JE.300,000  a,   month 

off   the  British   outlay,    by  paying   the   local  Cape  forces.     We 

are,  indeed,  a  community  of  calculating  loyalists. 


England's     Prime    Minister    expressed     some 
Lorcl  trenchant  views  in  regard  to  the  continuance 

Salisbury  ^^  ,1^^  ^^^,  ^^^  j^j^  gppech  to  the  members  of 
on  the  War.  ^^  junior  Constitutional  CTub.  Bearing  on 
the  fear  that  the  Government  will  enter  into  a  compromising 
settlement  with  the  Boer  leaders.  Lord  Salisbury  said:  "There 
will  be,  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  very  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent people,  a  desire  that  you  should  sacrifice  all  that  yon 
have  done,  and  all  that  you  have  given  up  for  the  purpose  of 
cobbling  up  a  peace  which  will  not  last,"  and  then  he  quoted 
a  conversation  between  Pitt  and  Sheridan,  in  which  the  latter 
asked  the  former  for  some  reasons  for  a  certain  policy,  and 
in  which  the  former  replied  in  one  word — "  Security.  "  Lord 
Salisbury  added,  for  the  information  of  his  audience:  "And 
security  is  what  we  are  seeking  now."  Any  restoration  of 
peace  must  (he  said)  "  recognise  the  full  rights  of  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  and  give  us  security  for  the  Empire." 
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The  Under  Secretary  for   War   recently   laid 

cnsiisn         before    the   House    of   Commons   some    com- 

.  prehensive   fignres  in  regard  to   the  expcndi- 

Expenditure    ^^^^     ^j     ^j^     department.        In      1899-19CX), 

thirty-three  millions  were  voted  for  the  war;  in  1900-1901,  the 
original  estimate  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  (31^ 
millions)  was  more  than  doubled;  for  1901-2,  the  original  esti- 
mate was  iifty-six  millions;  five  millions  more  were  now  asked 
for,  bringing  1901-2  up  to  sixty-one  millions.  In  May  of 
1901,  England  had  in  South  Africa  250,000  men;  on  January 
1st,  1902,  she  had  237,000.  In  1901,  129,000  horses  were  landed 
in  Africa,  and  a  very  large  number  purchased  there.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  had  beon  fed  daily  during 
1901,  and  203,000  horses  and  mules  and  30,000  oxen.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  to  be  provided  for  27.000  Boer  prisoners,  and 
150,000  Boer  population.  The  expenditure  during  part  of  this 
year  had  been  5^  millions  a  month,  but  it  had  been  reduced 
by  a  million,  and  further  reductions  were  anticipated. 


We  may  take  it  for  granted,  now  that  the 
Queensiana  Queensland  general  election  has  given  its 
present  Premier  a  working  majority — that 
that  politician  has  the  voice  of  his  State 
with  him;  and,  in  order  to  show  what  Mr.  Philp,  and,  pre- 
sumably, Queensland,  thinks  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment's management  of  Australian  affairs,  the  following  utter- 
ances of  that  State  politician  may  be  quoted.  "  He  (Mr.  Philp) 
believed  we  had  been  too  impetuous  and  rash  in  accepting 
federation,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  the  position.  Un- 
fortunately, Queensland  had  not  been  too  well  served.  One 
of  Queensland's  best  industries  had  been  threatened  by  Mr. 
Barton.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barton  had  not  risen  to  the  great  oc- 
casion. He  was  paltry  and  pettifogging  in  every  way.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  he  (Mr.  Philp)  did  his  dxity  to  his  State  he  cared 
nothing  for  Mr.  Barton.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Barton  had  failed 
m  his  great  charge  as  Premier  of  the  Commonwealih. 
(Cheers.)  And  every  fair-minded  Australian  will  say,  "  Hear, 
hear." 


'''  United   Australia "    was   condemned    in    the 

The  Federal   Federal      Parliament   —   by      Commonwealth 

Muddle.         Ministers — for    having    charged    them     with 

making  the  whole  federal  scheme  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  Australian  people,  and  for  charging  them 
with  complete  mismanagement  of  the  Commonwealth  affairs 
entrusted  to  their  hands.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  that  safe- 
going  organ,  the  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald,"  has,  though  a 
little  later,  followed  in  the  same  line  of  criticism.  That  jour- 
nal says,  so  late  as  March  10th:— "It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
out  all  the  consequences  of  the  mistaken  policy  adopted  by 
the  Ministry  in  regard  to  the  federal  tariS.  Had  the  ma- 
chinery bills  with  a  reasonable  tariff  of  compromise  come 
first,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  deal  with  the  question  of  i 
permanent  federal  tariff  later  on.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
would  entail  delay,  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  not 
only  has  the  starting  of  the  federal  machinery  been  delayed 
but  the  commercial  world  has  been  kept  in  a  condition  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  for  about  two  years  already  over  the 
tariff.  The  whole  business  has  been  a  grievous  muddle,  aud 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Ministers  will  find  little  to  congratulite 
themselves  upon  in  regard  to  their  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bility entrusted  to  their  hands," 


Mr.    Rudyard     Kipling,     in    writing   to    his 

Wanted         friend.   Sir    Wm.     Gowers,     from   Capetown, 

Statesmen  !    seems   fearful    that    "  at    the    eleventh    hour 

England  will  'declare  an  amnesty  for  the 
colonial  rebels,  and  thereby  let  in  the  men  who  have  been 
shooting,  burning,  .ind  hcrse-stcaling  for  the  last  eleven  or 
twelve  months  to  legislate  for  the  loyalists,"  It  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  in  many  respects  the  English  people 
have  been  somewhat  too  sympathetic  for  purposes  of  practical 
warfare;  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what  humanitarian  ex- 
tremes public  opinion  may  suddenly  veer  round  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
that,  whilst  British  Generals  are  doing  their  best  to  kill  the 
Boers  in  the  field,  they  are  at  the  same  time  feeding,  olothino' 
and  housing  those  Boers'   wives  and    children,  and    generally 


maintaining  them  in  a  manner  which  they  have  never  before 
experienced.  Would  Bismarck  have  carried  humanitarianism 
to  this  length?  It  is  very  doubtful;  and  would  he  have  cared 
what  the  English  people  or  papers  said  about  him?  It  is,  in- 
deed, questiouable  whether  we  are  not  too  sensitive  to  inter- 
national criticism,  and  whether,  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  it, 
we  are  not  allowing  mere  sentiment  to  operate  iu  prolonging 
^he  war.  Mr.  Kipling  sees  the  danger,  and  he  cries  out  for 
statesmen  who  shall  display  the  ability,  the  resolution,  and 
the  courage — in  regard  to  sentimental  critics — to  make  the 
■'  pace  "  sharper  and  more  decisive. 


Canadian 
Enterprise. 


Australia's  short-sigliteduess  in  the  matter 
of  assisted  immigration  is  supplied  with  an 
excellent  background  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  people.  The  Government  of  the 
Dominion  is  going  to  the  expense  of  having  parties  of  emi- 
grants conducted  personally  from  England  in  alternate  weeks 
via  Halifax  and  .St.  John.  Considering  that  Canada  can  he 
reached  in  little  over  a  week,  while  Australia  can  only  be 
reached  in  six  or  seven  by  the  routes  over  which  emigrants 
would  travel,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  country  will,  with- 
out encouragement,  receive  any  substantial  addition  to  its 
population  as  compared  with  the  former.  Canada  will,  as 
the  United  States  have  done,  increase  in  population  and  pros- 
perity by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  Australia  will,  with  its  own 
population  increasing  very  slowly,  move  ahead  at  a  snail's 
pace.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  ratios  of 
increase  took  place  in  the  days  of  assisted  immigration,  and 
that,  unless  something  is  done  to  attract  the  surplus  peoples 
of  Europe  to  our  shores,  which,  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  seem  to  be  out  of  the  boxinds  of  civilisa- 
tion, we  need  not  expect  to  grow  at  anything  like  the  pace 
at  which  other  new  countries  have  done.  It  has  all  arisen 
from  the  false  political  economy  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
working-class  leaders,  who  preach  and  themselves  believe  that 
the  less  additions  we  have  to  the  jropulation,  the  more  work 
there  will  be  for  those  who  are  here,  and  there  is  not  one 
politician  in  a  hundred  outside  the  labour  ranks  who  has 
the  courage  to  advise  them  to  the  contrary.  That  view  is 
about  as  benighted  as  the  middle-age  doctrine  in  regard  to 
sending  money  out  of  the  country,  or  as  the  theory  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  would  gradually  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  manual  labour.  In  the  meantime,  Canada 
assists  emigrants  to  come  to  its  shores  by  a  week's  journev, 
while  Australia  allows  them,  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  a 
six  or  seven  weeks'  trip — or  do  the  other  thing.  And  yet  we 
are  reminded  from  time  to  time  by  self-styled  democrats  that 
we  must  "  advance  "  ! 

•        *        • 

We  have  more  than  once  commented  iu  plaii. 
Political  terms  on  the  form  of  political  jobbery  in- 
Jobbery.  vohed  in  a  Government  systematically  pay- 
ing workmen  higher  wages  than  they  could 
obtain  for  their  labour  in  the  open  market ;  because  of  the 
dishonest  use  which  can  be  made  of  it  in  practically  purchas- 
ing popularity  and  electioneering  support  at  the  expense  of 
the  classes  who  pay  taxes,  such  as  the  labourer  himself  does 
not  contribute  to.  CTosely  associated  with  this  practice  is 
another  one— which,  in  its  effect,  is  equally  reprehensible— 
of  carrying  out  Government  work  by  day  labour— on  the 
minimum-wage  principle  mentioned— instead  of  by  means  of 
a  contractor,  who  pays  "  current "  wages,  and  gives  a  pre- 
ference to  the  most  competent  workmen.  New  South  Wales 
is  the  greatest  sinner  iu  this  respect,  and  Government  officials 
have,  no  doubt  by  direction,  frequently  stated  tliat  the  dav- 
labour  principle  had  proved  itself  to  be  as  cheap  in  its  results 
as  the  contract  method.  Such  a  statement  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  ludicrous  falsehood,  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  that  fact  is  that  a  comparison  has  never  been 
made— in  the  open  d.iy.  The  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald,"  of 
March  lOlh,  contains  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  the  construction  of  earth  tanks.  He 
instances  a  case  in  which  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
has  completed  one  by  day-labour  at  a  place  called  Combar- 
nng.  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  whereas  the  san.c 
work  had  been  carried  ont  by  contract  on  the  Waaga  Wag^a 
Evperimeutal  Farm  at  a  cost  of  6^.  per  yard."  And  this 
d-imning  statement  stands  uncontr.idicted.     TTius,  in  order  to 
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enable  a  Govonimont  to  pander  to  a  large  rlass  of  voters,  the 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  to  the  extent  of  three  times 
tl:L>  amount  that  was  necessary.  Ministers  do  not  contribute 
to  this  extra  expenditure— they  take  good  care  of  that— but 
they  como  to  bo  regarded  as  "liberal"  politieinnR!  and  "  lino 
fellows." 

The  correspondent  in  question  says  that  the  result  was  '■  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scoops  were  not 
used."  But  the  public  ought  to  enquire  why  scoops  were  not 
used?     AVhy  not  give  up  using  (jovernmcnt  steam   dredges  and 

carry   out   the   work  with   hand    winches— by   day   labo\ir at   a 

mnnmum  wage?  llie  whole  system  is  a  screaming  scandal  on 
our  Australian   public  life. 


The  nth      ^''"''   ""'^"'P''    "f  ^'"'    Diit'^^li    Government   to 
"  stop    in "    where    the    greater     Powers     of 

,        "  Europe    had   "  feared   to   tread."  has  produced 

its  lesson,  m  reminding  the  smaller  fry 
among  nations  to  mind  their  own  business.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Holland  ventured  to  think  that  ho  could  constitute 
himself  (and  his  Government)  a  factor  in  the  South  .Vfrican 
War,  and  he  addressed  a  lengthy  communication  to  Lord 
Lansdownc,  the  Briti.sh  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
urged  that  as  the  Beers  were  "  completely  shut  in,  and  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and.  as  the  Boer  representa- 
tives in  Europe  wete  deprived  of  all  means  of  communicating 
with  the  Generals  commanding  their  forces,"  they  were  "  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  communicating  together."  'Jliis  cir- 
cumstance caused  the  Dutch  Government  to  think  that  "an 
offer  of  good  offices  might  be  usefully  made  by  a  neutral 
Power,  in  order  to  render  at  least  possible  negotiations  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  opened."  The  would-be  peacemaker 
then  proceeded  "  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  to  make  use  of  the 
good  offices  of  such  neutral  Power.''  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  long  and  roundabout   offer  by  the  Dutch   Government. 

Lord  Lansdownc  made  short  work  of  it,  though  he  couched 
his  answer  in  the  most  gentle  and  lamb-like  phraseology.  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  "  given  the  communication  their 
best  consideration";  they  "entirely  appreciated  the  motives 
of  humanity  "  which  prompted  it,  but  "  felt  that  they  must 
adhere  to  the  decision  adopted,  and  publicly  announced  by 
them  some  months  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
the  Boers,  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  accept  the  inter- 
vention of  any  foreign  Power  in  the  South  African  War.'' 
One  can  see  a  stiffening  of  the  back  as  he  proceeds.  His 
Majesty's  Government,  it  was  further  stated,  "  understood 
that  all  powers  of  Government,  including  those  of  negotia- 
tion, were  now  completely  vested  in  Mr.  Stcyn  for  the  Boers 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  in  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  for 
those  of  the  Transvaal."  This,  it  will  bs  observed,  disposed 
once  for  all  of  that  active  and  unprincipled  schemer,  Lcyds, 
whose  trail  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  this  last  effort  at  the 
introduction  of  third  parties.  Lord  Lansdowne's  answer  adds : 
"His    Majesty's   Government    have    decided    that    if    the    Boer 


leaders  should  desire  to  enter  into  negotiatioDs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  these  negotiations  must 
take  place,  not  in  Europe,  but  in  South  Africa."  "  The 
Times  "  sayg  of  this  reply,  "  it  is  iu  all  respects  worthy  of 
tlie  responsible  rulers  of  tho  British  Empire."  Who  could 
say   otherwise 'f 


New  South 

Wales  New 

Governor. 


The  British  AuHtralnsian  hax  Rent  the  in- 
ovitablo  intcrvioiver  to  heckle  Admiral  Sir 
Hurry    liawsou,    the    new    New    South    Wales 


Governor.  Ho  is  reported  to  exhibit — ao- 
cording  to  the  standanjs  of  the  interviewer — a  "  strong,  com- 
moulding,   intelligent  manhood." 

.Sir  IJarry  wishes,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  become  a  colonist 
with  the  colonists."  Australia,  which  be  has  never  visited,  has 
"  always  had  his  highest  admiration,  for  its  progress,  solidity, 
and  enterprise;  and  its  gallant  patriotic  action  in  the  war.  In 
Ills  opinion,  spoke  volumes  (or  its  pluck,  hardihood,  and 
love  of  the  old  country."  He  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  New  South  Wales  politics  (on  which  fact  he  is  to  be 
congratulated),  and  that  he  will  arrive  with  no  party  bias. 
We  venture  to  say,  however,  from  what  we  learn  of  him,  that 
ho  will  bo  on  the  side  of  the  right-minded  people ;  and,  al- 
though ho  will  keep  liis  own  counsel  be,  at  heart,  dead  against 
such  benighted  political  doctrines  as  "  minimum-wage,"  "  day- 
labour  execution  of  public  works,"  "  compulsory  arbitration," 
and  "  early  closing,"  to  all  of  which  unjust  practices  he  will 
find  that  State  given  over,  body  and  soul.  As  a  bluff,  plain- 
speaking  sailor,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  now  and 
then  "  say  what  he  thinks,''  and  say  it  courageously.  At  least 
that  is  our  physiognomical  prediction.  Tlio  new  Governor's 
half-p.ay  ceases  when  he  takes  up  his  official  position ;  and  he 
is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he  will  spend  "  practically  all 
his  salary  "  in  the  State.  We  all  know  what  that  amounts  to; 
and.  therefore,  tho  New  South  Wales  people  will  have  to  look 
for  much  less  Government-House  entertainment  than  was  dis- 
pensed by  his  predecessors,  who  spent  an  extra  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  a  year  of  their  own  money.  The  announcement  is 
therefore  a  sensible  one.  There  is,  indeed,  something  to 
simple  and  unpretentious  about  Sir  Harry's  references  to  'lis 
family  and  their  social  tastes  that  half-educated  readers  will 
probably  consider  him  slightly  unsophisticated;  but  we  read 
it  as  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  bigger  typo  of  men-of-the- 
world,  who  abhor  show  and  fuss,  and,  above  all,  hypocrisy, 
and  say  straight  out,  in  a  sufficiently  quiet  way,  just  what 
they  mean. 

Lady  Rawson  appears,  from  a  rather  over-done  interviewer's 
description,  to  be  just  an  English  lady,  with  intellectual 
tastes  and  wide  sympathies,  and,  before  everything,  a  strong 
love  of  "  homo  "  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  as  a  family  centre. 
Miss  Rawson  appears  to  be  in  all  personal  characteristics 
fortunately  endowed,  and  in  other  respects  to  be  worthy  of  her 
parents.  She  is  much  given  to  out-door  exercise,  which  may 
prove  a  fortunate  influence  for  the  young  women  of  f.i3hion 
in  the  senior  State,  many  of  whom  affect  the  habits  of  the 
owl. 


It  is  announced  that  in  1901  Canada  has 

reached  her  high-water  mark    in  national 

progress.    Her  exports  arc  double  those  of 

tui  years  ago — i.e.,  they  have  risen  from 

98  millions  of  dollars  to  19fi  millions;   and 

Canadian  i^   the  same   time    her  imports  have  in- 

PrOgreSS.  creased  from  119  millions  to  190  million.'!. 

It  ought   to   be    noted  iu   this    connection    that    Canada    is 

not  standing  still  iu  the  matter  of  population.     She  is  offering 


every  encouragement  iu  the  shape  cf  land  grants  to  the  outer 
world,  to  draw  population.  She  is  arranging  for  weekly  in- 
stalments of  emigrants,  and  actually  sending  out  officers  to 
conduct  them  into  the  districts  where  they  are  likely  to  find 
most  congenial  homes.  And  Australia  is  just  standing  still 
under  the  fond  belief  that  there  is  no  need  to  offer  any  at- 
tractions. 

*        •         # 

A  recent  number  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade 
English  and  jg„r„jj,  ,•  gj^^g  3,,  extract  from  the  Report 
American  ^^  ^j^^  Superintendent  of  the  Burma  Rail- 
LO  omotives.  ^^yg  ^^  ^^^  20  American  engines  purchased 
by  that  company  in  1899.  It  shows  that  the  American  were 
2o  per  cent,  more  wasteful  in  fuel  consumption  than  the 
British-built.  The  American  locomotives  in  the  case  in  point 
supplied  the  engines  at  a  lower  price  and  with  a  shorter  de- 
livery, but  in  the  next  order  the  American  engines  were  both 
dearsr  and  far  later  in  delivery  than  the  British   engines. 
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"  The    Times'  "   Johannesburg   correspondent 
The    War's     says,    on   January   5,    that,    after   an   absence 
Progress.      of    eight    months,    he    is    astonished   at    the 
change    which    has    taken    place    in    the   in- 
terval.     "  During    the    last   two    months    the    progress    seems 
to  have    been   especially    rapid;    and   there    is  every    prospect 
that    the    recent   rate   will    be    not   only    maintained    but   ac- 
celerated in  the  future." 

•  •        » 

The  Agent-General  of  New  Zealand  and  a 
New  Zealand  number  of  other  partisans  in  connection 
Strikes,  with  that  Utopian  scheme — Compulsory  Ar- 
bitration— are  never  tired  of  asserting  that 
there  are  now  no  strikes  in  that  inflated  colony;  and  even 
the  "  Times' "  correspondent  at  Wellington  has  referred  to 
that  of  the  Government  co-operative  labourers  as  "  the  only 
strike  within  the  colony  for  some  years."  Bxit  the  secretary  of 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  in  England  has 
written  to  the  "Times  "  to  contradict  the  statement.  That 
League  is  kept  well  advised  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
wherever  visionary  theories  of  economics  are  attempted ;  and 
he  is  able  to  show  that  "  strikes  have  been  frequent  of  late 
.  years."  He  specifies  in  detail  five  in  one  week  of  1900,  and 
names  with  particularity  four  in  1901.  Such  is  the  love  of 
truth  where   our  own  convictions   are  involved. 

*  *         * 

A  well-known  French  writer  (M.  Paul  Leroy- 

French  Beaulieu)   has   contributed   a    weighty    article 

Colonisation  to  the   "  Debats  "    on   the   subject  of  French 

colonisation  and  the  public  expenditure 
which   it   involves.     He  speaks   of  the  French  Colonial  Budget 


as  "  prodigiously  and  scandalously  foolish  "—as  madly  waste- 
ful. He  condemns  the  subsidies  to  all  the  French  colonies, 
ii-cluding  New  Caledonia.  He  says  of  this  latter  settlement 
(coupled  with  Guiana)  where — he  says — from  5000  to  10,000  con- 
victs are  living  like  idle  gentlemen  of  leisure.  He  exposes 
sjme  extraordinary  cases  of  mismanagement  and  extravagance 
ii-i  the  carrying  out  of  the  Sudan  railway.  Altogether  he  is 
a  remarkably  "  candid  friend  "  in  his  exposure  of  the  hcpeless- 
ness  of  France's  attempt  to  emulate  Great  Britain  in  the 
building  up  of  an  Empire  of  outlying  offshoots  of  her  own 
pconle. 


According  to  the  journal  of  the  Board  i.f 
IMediter-       Xrade,   the   last    few  years   have    witnessed    a 

keen  rivalry  between  England  and  America 
Coal  Trade.  ^^,^,^  ^j^^  supply  of  coal  to  that  great  French 
seaport — Marseilles.  America  has  considerably  increased  her 
share  of  the  trade  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
British  Consul  expresses  anxiety  for  the  British  trade  if  the- 
high  prices  continue  at  home  and  the  proposed  Bounty  Bill 
of  1902  is  secured  by  the  American  shipowners.  In  1900 
America  supplied  Marseilles  with  120,000  tons,  and  in  1901 
with  200,000  tons;  so  that  she  is  gradually  entering  into  com- 
petition where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all  anticipated. 
If  she  can  win  it  by  fair  competition  she  should  have  it;  but 
it  will  be  a  very  disturbing  factor  if  she  should  secure  it  by 
throwing  on  the  whole  of  the  American  people  the  obligation 
to  contribute  to  a  sort  of  huge  subsidy  to  artificially  support 
competition  with  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
won  its   place   on  its  own  merits  against   all  comers. 


Disease  in 
London. 


Russian 
Freedom. 


The  Odessa  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  " 
gives,  in  a  single  communication,  two  re- 
markable illustrations  of  the  circum- 
scribed character  of  Russian  citizenship. 
The  theatres  of  that  city  have  been  closed, 
and  the  streets  are  patrolled  by  bodies  u{ 
police,  because  some  anti-Government 
movement  of  a  dangerous  character  has  been  discovered.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort  of  Government  it 
must  be  that  rouses  people  to  resort  to  "dangerous"  action 
against  the   ruling  powers. 

Again,  in  Finland,  a  country  whose  people  are  suffering 
tremendous  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  overpowering  Russian 
Government,  three  newspapers  have  been  permanently  pro- 
hibited, seven  have  been  suspended  for  varying  periods  of  from 
one  to  five  months,  and  two  others  have  been  warned.  The 
Finns  have,  therefore,  twelve  newspapers  fighting  for  their 
people  ;  and  the  event  itself  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  liberty  of 
its  Press  under  Russian  rule. 

*         «         « 

In  an  interview  with   Mr.  Kruger,  in  a  French 

Kruger        paper,    that  wily    Hollander  says:    "Even   if 

Humour.      it    were    to    happen    that   the   Boer    nation 

should   seem   to  be  beaten,  even  if  the  worst 

came   to   the  worst,  rest   assured   that  the  peoples  of  the    two 

Republics    would    not  despair.       Our   faith   in    God    makes    us 

indomitable."     And  he  adds:   "A  Christian  and  pacific  people, 

we  are  fighting  solely  for  our  liberty."    He  makes  no  reference 

to  that  of  other  people! 


In  February  there  were  1175  small-pox  cases 
under  treatment,  and  about  50  new  cases 
occur  every  day. 


In  the  supplementary  estimate  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  February  1st,  a 
further  sum  is  provided  for,  for  the  hire,  etc., 
of  the    "  Ophir."     Tire    original   estimate   of 

the  cost  of   her  charter   was  deTO.OOO,    but    the   total  cost    has 

reached  jE  108,400. 


The  Royal 

Visit  to 
Australia. 


Following   upon   the    humiliating    revelations 

The  Abuses   in  regard  to   certain   officers   associated   with 

of  War.        Australia   in     their    conduct     towards    Boer 

prisoners,    comes   news    from  the    Philippines 

touching   the  conduct  of  American   officers.     The   "New   York 

Post  "  has  published  statements  concerning  the  use  of  what   is 

termed   the  "water  cure"    torture   by   American   officers.     The 

"Manila    Times"    declares    that    a    lieutenant-colonel,    whose 

name  is  given,   ordered   a  number  of  suspected   men   in   Samar 

to   be  tortured  in   order  to   extort   confessions   from  them.     An 

inn.uiry   is   demanded. 

•         *         * 

The    people   of   North    Carolina    are    turning 
American     their  attention  to  their  early  history.     They 
History.        are   about  to    organise   an   historical   exhibi- 
tion in  which  to  bring  together  colonial  relics 
and    early    documents;    and   a   delegation   of    Indians   of    pure 
blood  will  take  part  in  the  function,  attired  in  their  primitive 
dress.     It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  to   the  memory 
of   Sir  Walter    Raleigh,   who  was    the  founder    of    the   colony 
It  was  from  the  colony  of  Virginia  (named  after  Queen  Eliza- 
beth)  that  he   brought  the  first  tobacco  and   potatoes  to   En-- 
land,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  in  a  measure  indebted  to  his 
enterprise. 
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Lord   Miliicr  was  baiUiiu.U'cl  at  J,.l,ajiiii'»l>ii.ij 

Lord  on    January    9.       Speaking    of  tlio  pro-Uocr 

Milner.         party   in    England  and   cLscwhcrc,    he   said; 

"  One  of  their  genial  dcviees  is  to  try  t<. 
make  out  tliat  the  war  is  never  going  to  end,  unless  we  go  on 
our  knees  to  the  enemy  and  ask  them  to  stop.  It  will  eud 
all  the  sooner  if  we  reply  by  steady,  physical  pressure,  with- 
out hdgetting  about  negotiations.  It  is  no  use  to  threaten, 
no  use  to  wheedle.  The  only  thing  is  imperturbably  to  stjueeze, 
and  to  keep  our  clemency  and  conciliation,  both  excellent  in 
their  proper  place,  tor  the  Boers  who  surrender,  instead  ot 
lavishing  blandishments  upon  those  who  continue  to  fight." 
All  thinking  minds  will  endorse  this  as  the  soundest  of  political 
philosophy. 

•         »         » 

It  would  seem,  from  the  following  and  many 

The  Sale  of    other  similar  facts,    that   about  one    century 

Honours.       is  the  average  period   over  which  sentimental 

considerations  outweigh  those  of  money  in 
regard  to  the  honours  of  an  ancestor — that  is,  among  the 
classes  who  have  not  unlimited  means.  At  a  recent  sale  of 
medals,  the  following  were  the  years  in  which  they  had  been 
won:— 1806,  1813,  1809,  1792,  1803.  The  average  amount 
realised  iu  each  case  for  the  more  important  medals  was  £.2h. 
Thero  were  in  all  about  150  naval,  military  and  volunteer 
medals  disposed  of.  It  is  a  somewhat  sad  reflection  that  the 
source  of  so  much  enthusiasm  and  fervour  In  the  receipient 
and  his  friends  and  relatives  of  to-day  will  probably  be 
"  knocked  down  "  by  an  auctioneer  a  century  hence — perhaps 
for  melting  down  purposes. 


The  leader   of  the   Progressive  party  iu  the 

Australia      Representative   House    of    the  Japanese  Par- 

and  Japan,   liament  has  made  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 

speech  in  regard  to  the  Commonwealth  Bill 
for  the  prohibition  of  Asiatic  immigration.  He  interpreted 
it  as  an  insult  to  the  Japanese  nation.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  intelligent  and  cultivated  Japanese  should 
feel  aggrieved  that  whereas  England  herself  should  be  willing 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  their  country  on  terms  which 
practically  admit  her  to  a  level  of  national  character  and  re- 
putation, the  people  of  England's  distant  colonics,  with  really 
better  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  Japanese 
people  and  their  capabilities,  should  impliedly  treat  them  as 
an  inferior  race,  and  in  doing  so  display  their  own  ignorance 
and   racial   narrow-mindedness. 


Some  vague  general  statements  have  ap- 
Hungarian  peared  in  the  Australian  Press  in  regard  to 
Remounts,  the  supply  ot  military  horses  by  Hungary. 
According  to  a  late  number  of  the  "Times," 
that  country  has  only  recently  begun  to  supply  horses  ro 
India.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  at 
Madras,  a  trial  consignment  of  fifty  was  first  made,  and  forty 
of  them  were  purchased  by  the  Indian  Government,  whose 
purchases  had  previously  been  made  from  Australia.  Tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  shipment  were  sold  privately,  and  fetched 
prices  up  to  1000  rupees.  In  regard  to  the  purcha.se  of  horses 
for  South  India,  account  has  to  be  ta.ken  of  the  native  super- 
stition which  relates  to  colour  and  marks.  The  natives  will. 
it  is  said,  give  a  higher  price  for  inferior  animals  where  the 
superior  are  unfortunate  in  having  marks  which  are  con- 
sidered unlucky. 

The   "Times''   publishes  some  details  of  the 

Boer  conditions   of   the   Boer   prison  camps,   which 

Prisoners,     serve   as  an   amusing  answer  to  the  charges 

of  cruelty  levelled  by  the  European  Press. 
They  come  from  a  Boer  prisoner.  The  camp  has  its  own  elec- 
trical installation,  the  lights  of  which  are  all  round  the  fences 
A  Parsee  has  established  a  general  store,  and  the  prisoners 
themselves  have  been  allowed  to  set  up  coffee-rooms  and  work- 
tents,  where  various  curios  are  made.  Others  have  started 
business  as  photographers,  and  produced  Christmas  and  other 
cards,  and,  by  means  of  public  subscription,  reading-rooms 
and  places  of  amusement  have  been  established.  A  prisoner 
—named    Cliamberiain— has    started   a  business  as    a    dentist. 


and  in  the  shape  ul  amuscmentH,  triivclliiig  tliealnciil  com- 
panies, have  given  free  enlortainmentH  iu  the  camp,  where 
also  cricket,  football  and  hockey  arc  played.  'Hie  wonder  is 
that  the  surrenderu  are  not    more    numerous. 


This  well-known  writer,  in  his  annual   coutri- 

Max   Nordau  l>ution     to     the     "  Neue     Ereic     Pres«e "     of 

on  the  War.     Vicnn.i.     writes    sympathetically    of    England 

in  regard  to  the  adverse  Continental  critic- 
ism ot  her  position  in  South  Africa.  Uc  considers  that  it  is 
the  result  of  hatred  of  the  Briton  and  a  sham  love  of  the  Boer, 
and  that  tho  supposed  injury  to  her  interests  as  a  world 
Power  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  thinks  that  whilst 
carrying  on  that  great  and  expensive  war,  she  has  still  looked 
to  her  other  outlying  interests  as  effectually  as  if  the  Boer 
War  had  not  been  on  her  hands.  He  refers  particularly  to 
her  preservation  of  the  respect  of  all  other  Powers  in  regard 
to  her  sphere  of  interest.  He  pays  high  tribute  to  the  Cana- 
dian and  Australian  help,  as  practically  independent  coun- 
tries, to  tho  mother  country,  and  is  convinced — in  the  face  of 
political  sneering— that  that  help  was,  and  is,  prompted  by 
tho  love  of  children  for  their  parent,  rather  than  by  feelings 
of  mere  self-interest. 


At    an   international    Socialist   meeting,    held 

German        in    Brussels,    the  methods  employed  by  Prus- 

Hypocrisy,     sia  lor  the  Uermauisation   of  her  Polish  su'o- 

jects  were  condemned  as  barbarous;  and  the 
approval  of  these  methods  by  the  governing  classes  of  Europe 
who  were,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  indignation  at  alleged 
British  conduct  in  South  Africa,  was  characterised  by  resolu- 
tion as  "  hypocrisy  and  duplicity."  Experience  shows  that 
those  classes  who  most  revel  in  "  stou&-throwing  "  themselves 
almost  invariably  live  iu  "  glass  houses '' ;  and  in  this 
case  the  Uerman  authorities  are  condemned  out  of  the  months 
of  their  own  conntrj-mcn.  It  is  all  on  a  par  with  Count  von 
Bulow's  indignation  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  inoffensive  boast 
that  the  British  soldier  was  no  less  humanitariiin  than  those 
of  Germany.  The  whole  avalanche  of  German,  and,  indeed, 
European  abuse  generally,  is  being  slowly  but  surely  traced 
to  Boer  bribery  and  national  jealousy  of  the  growing  power 
ot   the   Britisii  Empire. 

•         •         • 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  in  a  private  let- 
Mr.  Kipling  tcr  written  from  Cape  Town  on  January 
on  the  War.    14:    "Things  arc   going   forward   well    in   the 

country  as  regards  the  war.  Our  only  fear 
now  is  that  England  at  the  eleventh  hour  will  declare  an 
amnesty  for  the  colonial  rebels,  and  thereby  let  in  the  men 
who  have  been  shouting,  burning  and  horse-stealing  for  the 
last  eleven  or  twelve  months.'  He  then  speaks  of  the  two 
Liberal  leaders  iu  terms  which  they  will  not  appreciate.  "  So 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  almost  inconceivable  levity, 
both  of  Rosebery  and  C.B.,  the  Liberal  party  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  them  that  amnesty.''  Then  comes  this  truly 
humiliating  statement,  which,  having  regard  to  the  intelloc- 
tnal  "  sweep  "  of  Mr.  Kipling's  mind,  should  make  the  British 
people  "  pull  themselves  together,  "  and  pull  some  of  their 
"  Liberal ''  politicians  "  to  pieces  "  in  a  political  sense':  "  One 
gets  so  weary  and  ashamed  of  one's  motherland  when  one 
leaves  it.  I  do  wish  you  could  make  some  moderately  sane 
politician  (I  do  not  say  statesman,  beca.use  they  seem  as  dead 
as  the  Dodo)  understand  that  this  question  of  amnesty  to 
rebels  is  not  only  the  life  or  death  of  the  colony,  but  will 
mean,  if  persisted  in.  the  severest  blow  to  the  colonies'  trust 
in  England  (I  speak  here  of  Australia,  Canada,  etc.)  that  hab 
ever  been  administered." 

•        •        • 

The  nations  may  yet  live  to  regret  that  they 
China  on       have   been   to   so    much  trouble   and  expense 
the  Move,      in  stirring    into    commercial,   industrial   and 
defensive     activity     that     hitherto     comatose 
community  of  countless  millions — China;   for  if  she  undergoes 
a  transformation  similar  to  that  of  Japan,  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  the  balance  of   power   in   the  world   will  be  surely 
shifted  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  triple  alliances  of 
to-day  may   seem  in   retrospect  as  but   the   schemes   of   mice. 
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Tliiit  flic  awakeiiiug  hiis  taken  place  seems  fairly  certain.  The 
late  iiiaiidate  issued  by  the  Dowager  Empress  in  regard  to 
the  gqueczing  of  womens  feet  is  one  of  the  most  significant, 
for  it  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  national 
practices;  and  its  abolition  carries  with  it  trenchant  proof  "f 
the  strong  purpose  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  governing 
power  of  those  countless  millions  of  people.  It  will  tak' 
years  for  the  new  "  scrambling  "  spirit  of  the  West  to  spread 
and  leaven  the  huge  mass  of  conservatism  of  to-day,  but  w 
have  seen  how  soon  the  "  fever "  of  Western  ■'  civilisation 
spread  thriiugh  the  body-politic  of  Japan.  Here  is  a  spread- 
ing influence  at  work.  A  prominent  Cliincsc  Viceroy  was  re- 
cently interviewed  by  a  Japanese  journalist,  and,  according 
to  the  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  he  declared  his 
intention  of  establishing  a  large  journal  at  Tien-tsin  "  for  the 


purpose  of  spreading  progressive  ideas."  He  stated  that  lie 
was  CToing  to  send  some  hundreds  of  Chinese  students  <o 
Japan  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

According  to  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  same  journal 
the  audience  granted  by  the  Dowager  Empress  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Legations  at  the  Palace  on  February  1st  was  "  the 
most  revolutionary  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  Court's 
return,  the  exelusiveuess  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Court  an  i 
its  prejudices  against  the  meeting  cf  the  sexes  being  waived. 
In  answer  to  Mrs.  Conger,  the  wife  of  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador, and  spokeswoman  of  the  ladies  of  the  Legation,  the 
Dowager  Empress  said  that  China  would  abandon  her  isola- 
tion, adopt  the  best  features  of  Western  life,  and  send  many 
students  abroad.  China  is  giving  forth  some  significant  and 
suggestive   facts  for  those  who  can  correctly  interpret   them. 


flrticks  or  Australian  Concern. 


state    Statesmanship. 


By  A  New  South  Wales  Taxpayer. 


The  worm  has  turned,  or  at  least  shown  symptoms  of  turn- 
ing !  There  is  no  community  in  Australia  so  long-suffer- 
ing and  apathetic  in  regard  to  public  affairs  as  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  or  more  particularly  of  Sydney 
and  its  suburbs.  Parliament  may  impose  notoriously  unjust 
taxation  on  the  classes  that  count  least  at  the  poll,  and 
those  who  have  to  jiay  grumble,  but  they  do  nothing!  A  past 
Minister  of  the  Crown  may  be  quite  widely  spoken  of  as  sys- 
tematically accepting  bribes  in  connection  witli  his  official 
position,  and  certain  members  of  the  community  show  the 
whites  of  their  eyes ;  but  they  do  nothing — not  even  take  steps 
to  ascertain  whether  the  suspicion  is  well-founded  !  Another 
l^ast  Minister  may  be  said  to  demand  a  year's  salary  tor  him- 
self as  a  condition  of  making  any  important  public  appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  impression  may  become  quite  widespread ;  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  enquire  into  the  rumour  with  a  view 
either  to  driving  the  suspected  one  out  of  public  life  or  clear- 
ing his  character !  The  soundest  principles  of  politics  may  be, 
and  arc,  completely  subverted,  in  order  to  pander  to  classes 
and  win  votes,  and  still  the  New  South  Wales  public  sit  still 
and  bear  it  without  even  a  murmur — only  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  I  There  are  indeed  certain  classes  in  New  .South 
Wales  for  whose  apathy  there  is  no  jjossible  excuse — well-to- 
do  squatters,  merchants,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  com- 
mercial men  of  all  blasses — who  never  take  the  least  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  their  State,  or  do  anything  whatever 
to  improve  matters,  who  yet  are  among  the  most  cynical 
and  sojf-satisfied  of  political  critics.  And,  gradually,  the 
whole  political  machinery  is  drifting  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  least  willing  or  least  capable  of  taking  a  just  and 
equitable  view  of  public  affairs;  who  ignore  the  teachings  of 
history,  and  bend  all  their  efforts  to  convert  society  into 
one  happy  family,  in  which  all  industries  shall  belong  to  the 
Government :  in  which  the  clever  and  the  stupid,  the  skilful 
and  the  clumsy,  the  self-denying  and  the  self-indulgent,  the 
thinking  and  the  unthinking,  the  enterprising  and  the  idle, 
the  worthy  and  the  worthless  shall  form  themselves  into  a 
huge  national  Co-operative  Society,  and  have  everything  in 
common,  so  constituting  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  in  which 
there   shall  be  no   more   troubling ! 

But  the  worm  is,  as  already  said,  turning:  for  a  number 
of  mercantile  and  professional  men  of  Sydney  have  at  last  re- 
solved to  be  up  and  doing  to  form  themselves  into  a  union 
for  resisting  the  tendencies  named.  They  have  formulated 
a  programme  of  purposes,  and  have  put  them  forward  with 
sufficient  force   to   elicit   from  the    Premier  of    the    State   an 


attempted  answer.  The  event  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Australia;  for  the  tendency  of  the  mental  workers  is  every- 
where towards  apathy  and  indifferentism ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  manual  workers  is,  everywhere,  toirards  political  or- 
ganisation and  the  gaining  control  of  the  machinery  of 
government  in  the  interests  of  their  class;  and  they  are,  too, 
quite  candid  in  their  professions. 

The  Premier  of  New  .South  Wales  is  singularly  ostrich-like 
in  his  answer  to  the  manifesto  in  question ;  and  it  is  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  compare  his  professions  with  his 
practices;  and  when  we  say  "his"  professions  and  practices 
we  include  those  of  his  colleagues  which  he  has  expressly  or 
impliedly    approved. 

The  members  of  the  Taxpayers'  Union,  which  is  the  title  of 
the  body  of  citizens  that  has  at  last  "  turned,"  have  adopted 
among  the   main  objects   of  their  association : 

1.  To  promote  economy  in  expenditure. 

2.  To  oppose  extreme  socialistic  legislation. 

3.  To  oppose  interference  with  private   enterprise. 

The  Premier  interpreted  No.  1  as  a  charge  of  extravagance, 
and  adopted  the  common-place  attitude  of  ''  denying  it  abso- 
lutely.'' Then  he  "cannoned"  oft'  the  "absolutely"  to  justify 
certain  unchallenged  expenditure  on  railways  and  bar  har- 
bours, which  he  unnecessarily  defended  at  length.  And  some 
idea  of  this  politician's  happy-go-lucky  method  of  regarding 
what  is  conveniently  called  "  loan "  expenditure,  can  be 
gleaned  from  his  statement  that  "  whether  they  spend  a  few 
pounds,  a  few  thousands  or  ,->  few  millions,  it  was  not  wasted." 

He  light-heartedly  ignored  the  fact  that  since  the  Federal 
tariti  was  imposed  his  State  has  been  receiving  additional 
revenue  from  Customs  to  the  extent  of  about  two  millions 
a  year,  all  of  which  is  proposed  to  spend  without  making  any 
corresponding  concession  to  the  taxpayers  i'roni  whom  it  is 
being  drawn.  It  is  some  further  proof  of  the  loose  treatment 
of  the  State  finances  by  this  politician  that  he  speaks  of  the 
public  debt  as  "•  sixty-five  or  seventy  millions,  or  whatever 
it  might  be."  In  the  same  spirit  he  went  nn  to  explain  that 
■  if  expenditure  were  curtailed  it  would  mean  deprivation  of 
legitimate  employment,  and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  an  in- 
crease of  unemployed,"  so  that  the  people  of  his  State  arc 
brought  to  this  pretty  pass:  that,  by  the  authority  of  its 
own  Premier,  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  keeping  up  its 
expenditure  in  order  to  cope  with  its  own  unemployed  ;  and 
it  is  already  admitted  that  there  never  were  as  many  unem- 
ployed  in  New  South    "^'alcs  as    at  the    present   tiinJ.       The 
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unemplcyed  obviously  do  not  pay  taxes;  so  lUul  out  ol  ilip 
mouth  of  the  Premier  of  the  senior  State  wo  have  the  im- 
plied confession  that  he  is  knowingly— and  he  says  "  nooes- 
.sarily  ■•—spending  the  money  of  those  who  do  pay  taxes  to 
support  those  who  do  not.  Thus  the  State  is  being  deliberately 
converted  into  a  huge  eleemosynary  institution  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  out-of-work  population  of  all  the  Australian 
States  who  come  thither  by  means  of  the  cheap  coastal  fares, 
as  surely  as  do  flies  to  any  spot  where  it  becomes  known  that 
palatable  or  savoury  matter  will  be  periodically  distributed. 
And  while  the  business  of  this  skilfully-managed  body-politic 
is  being  so  conducted  in  the  name  of  statesmanship  by  the 
head  of  its  Government,  the  "  slap-dash  "  Minister  of  Works 
of  the  same  State  is  spending  the  State  moneys  quite  fluently, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  skill,  energy,  forethought 
and  care  in  the  best  workmen  by  placing  them  on  a  level  in 
point  of  wages  with  the  drunkard  and  the  loafer  under  the 
dishonest  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  and  moreover  fixing 
that  uniform  minimum  wage  above  the  market  value  and 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  draw  hundreds  of  men  from  the  more 
legitimate  labour  upon  farms,  mines  and  pastoral  holdings. 
And  this,  according  to  the  Premier  of  the  senior  State,  is 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and   the   country   generally." 

If  a  justification  wore  required  for  the  second  purpose  of 
the  union — opposition  to  extreme  socialist  legislation  or  ad- 
ministration— it  is  to  be  found  in  this  state  of  things.  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crowni  who  use  their  positjou  to  put  such  doc- 
trines into  practice  either  do  not  know  the  meanings  of  political 
and  economic  terms  or  deliberately  prostitute  principles  for 
political  ends;  for  socialism  could  not  be  carried  to  a  more 
extreme  form  than  that  which  is  involved  in  paying  one 
citizen  more  than  the  market  value  of  his  labour  out  of  funds 
to  which  he  is  not  contributing,  and  which  are  the  property 
of   his  tax-paying  fellow-citizens. 

In  answer  to  the  taxpayers'  charge  of  interfering  with 
private  enterprise,  the  Premier  enters  into  a  defence  of 
Government  docks,  coal  mines  and  factories.  Whilst  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  Government  to  justify  any  of  these  ventures  for 
purposes   of  its  own  requirements,   it  is   a  palpable  breach  of 


Auuiid  prnu'i]>lu  to  use  such  .State  pn.pertieH  lor  entering  into 
competition  with  private  eitizenB  who  have  to  pay  their  own 
way  and  cannot  dip  their  hands  iutu  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible fund  belonging  to  oilivr  people.  IJut  the  Premier 
passct)  over  much  more  serious  branches  of  principle.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  when  a  well-known  Sydney  Ferries  Co.  wos  en- 
gaged in  an  industrial  diiTcreiue  with  its  employees  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  intimated  bis  determination  to  run 
tlovernment  steamers  in  opposition  to  the  company  unlexs 
tliey  conceded  the  workmen's  demands?  Is  it  not  a  fad,  also, 
that  during  the  strike  of  one  thousand  workmen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  well-known  Dock  and  Engineering  Co.  the 
-Minister  for  Works  threatened  to  lease  a  Government  dock 
to  the  employees  of  the  company  in  question  in  order  to 
force  them  into  concessions!-  And  if  these  are  facts,  are  they 
not  a  practical  menace  to  private  enterprise  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  country  could,  by  any  means, 
take  part!-  Do  they  not  constitute  a  vicious  breach  of  the 
civilised  axiom  that  when  a  man  is  placed  in  a  high  political 
position,  administering  public  property  and  public  funds,  he 
should  know  no  classes,  aud  display  no  leanings,  but  sit  with 
judicial  impartiality,  blindfolded  as  to  the  effect  which  his 
righteous  administration  may  have  upon  his  political  success 
or  personal  popularity  in  the  future?  The  formation  of  this 
Union  of  Taxpayers  in  the  senior  State  has  in  it  a  moral  for 
all  .Vustralia.  so  far  as  the  mercantile  classes  are  concerned. 
Tlie  New  South  Wales  Premier  did  say  one  or  two  sound 
things  in  the  midst  of  about  a  column  and  jv-half  of  political 
muddling.  "  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  mercantile 
community  was  more  inclined  to  grumble  than  to  work  for 
reforms.  They  should  try  to  alter  things  by  sending  into  Par- 
liament men  who  would  bring  wisdom  and  judgment  to  bear 
on  legislation ;  for  the  city  man  was  too  much  taken  up  in 
making  money."  To  admit  that  things  need  altering  is  satis- 
factory; and  the  Premier  is  entitled  to  credit  for  desiring  to 
see  sent  into  Parliament  a  class  of  men  whose  presence  in 
substantial  numbers  would  mean  political  suicide  for  the 
socialist  crew  which  he  has  around  him. 


The  Corowa  Conference  and  the  Interests  of  the  Several  States. 


The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Irrigation  Con- 
ference at  Coro-wa  are  interesting  reading,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they  will  result  in  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  State  in  which  the  movement  was  initiated — 
namely.  New  South  'Wales.  While  the  representatives  of  'Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia  were,  as  they  invariably  have  been 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Eiver  Murray,  extremely  alert  in 
their  action  aud  direct  and  unmistakable  in  their  aims,  the 
sfine  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  those  who  essiiyed  to  repre- 
sent New  South  Wales.  This  contrast  was  even  more  notice- 
able in  the  speeches  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  than 
in  those  of  the  land-owneis  aud  other  residents  of  New  South 
Wales  who  organised  the  Conference,  so  that  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  after  Sir  'Williara  Lyne  had  finished  his  speech 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  a  leading  resident  of 
Corowa  remarked  that  "he  had  anticipated  that  he  would 
gather  some  valuable  information,  but  in  that  respect  the 
Conference  had  been  a  practical  failure." 

Turning  to  the  Parliamentary  representatives  present,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  J.  H.  McCoIl,  M.H.R.,  of  Victoria,  was 
the  most  prominent  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  it  would 
appear,  too,  that  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  his  repre- 
sentation of  Victorian  interests,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
South  Austr.alia,  whose  chief  representative  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Attorney-General,  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance till  the  last  day  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  McColI 
s])oke  as  one  who  had  definite  objects  in  view  and  a 
definite  case  to  make  out,  and  he  concluded  by  proposing 
aud  carrying  a  resolution  of  a  highly  important  character, 
the  gist  of  which  lies  in  the  words,  ''  Tliat.  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Conference,  the  waters  not  already  appropriated  under 


legal  sanction  shall  be  declared  public  water,  and  made  sub- 
ject to  a  suitable  system  of  law,  applicable  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent.'' Considering  that  both  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
have  already  granted  extensive  rights  to  take  water  from  the 
River  Murray,  while  New  South  Wales  has  not  granted  any, 
a  resolution  which  proposes  to  declare  the  balance  of  water 
available  to  bo  "  public  water  "  seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
scarcely  fair  to  the  latter  State.  It  was,  indeed,  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  Attorney-General  of  South  Australia,  should 
have  declared,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  that  he  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  proceedings. 

Sir  William  Lyi.o  av.oiled  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  purely  electioneering  speech,  such  as  has  done  duty 
at  every  election  and  during  every  drought  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  As  he  warmed  to  his  work  .someone  naturally  ex- 
claimed "Hear,  hear!"  upon  which  he  stated,  with  heroic 
courage,  that  "  if  by  the  expenditure  of  five  or  ten  millions  the 
community  was  benefited,  they  were  justified  in  spending  it." 
The  approval  with  which  tuis  statement  was  received  probably 
encouraged  him  to  conclude  his  speech  by  declaring  that  "  he 
would  hardly  place  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  thoroughly  cany  out  the  work."  >Such  was  the 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary,  a  speech  which  threw 
no  light  on  the  situation,  could  lead  to  no  use- 
ful result,  but  sen-ed  merely  to  tickle  the  cars  of  a 
number  of  electors.  The  State  representative  of  the  district, 
who  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  present  State  Govern- 
ment, did  not  even  make  a  good  electioneering  speech,  the 
substance  of  his  remarks  being  reducible  to  the  statements 
that  he  was  "to  some  extent  unprepared."  aud  that  'no  one 
more    heartily  sympathised    with    the    objects "'   of  the    Confer- 
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eiu-c.  Compared  with  the  direct  and  intclligcut,  though  un- 
mistakably partisan  action  of  Mr.  McColl,  and  with  the  equally 
direct  approval  of  Mr.  Gordon,  this  was  a  sorry  exhibition  on 
belialf  of  New   South  Wales. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  position  of  New  South 
Wales  in  regard  to  the  River  Murray  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  irrigation  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
with  the  position  it  occupies  to-day.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
constitution  tho  Eivcr  Murray  is  within  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  as  far  as  the  western  boundary  of  that  State. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  both  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
have,  however,  granted  extensive  rights  to  take  water  from 
the  Eiver  Murray  for  irrigation  purposes,  and,  in  addition, 
the  former  State  has  intercepted  and  diverted  tho  waters  of 
nearly  all  the  tributaries  of  tl;e  River  Murray  within  its 
bounds.  This  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of 
these  States ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  successive  Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  and  even 
less  so  to  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Murray 
Biver  district  that  no  suitable  protests  have  been  placed  on 
record,  or  any  intelligent  attempt  made  to  require  an  equit- 
able agreement  in  regard  to  State  rights.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Conservation,  of 
which  Sir  William  Lyne  was  President,  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment with  a  similar  Commission  appoiutcd  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria :  but  as  South  Australia  was  not  represented 
at  the  Conference  which  took  place,  and  as  its  interests  were 
not  taken  into  account,  this  attempt  at  a  settlement  could 
scarcely  be  described  zs  intelligent. 


The  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  New  South  Wales  in  the 
River  district  have  been  disregarded,  owing  to  the  apathetic 
policy  followed  by  that  State,  was  admirably  illustrated  at 
the  Corowa  Conference.  The  resolution  carried  by  Mr.  McColl 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  present  position ;  but  a  scheme 
which  was  described  at  the  Couference,  and  which  has  met 
with  much  support  in  Victoria,  is  even  clearer  as  an  illustxa- 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  New  South  Wales  are 
treated  as  almost  non-existent.  In  that  scheme  it  is  proposed 
that  New  South  Wales  shall  be  permitted  to  take  half  of  the 
water  which  is  still  available  in  the  River  Murray,  Victoria 
taking  the  other  half. 

The  one  definite  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  agreement 
of  the  Premiers  of  the  three  States  immediately  conocrned  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  on  the  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  Murray  River  Question.  If,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  Commission,  a  final  agreement  be  arrived  at  regarding 
the  quantity  of  water  from  the  Eiver  Murray  which  may  be 
utilised  in  New  South  Wales,  a  really  important  result  will 
have  been  accomplished.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have 
in   a  large   measure   settled   how  much   they  should   take. 

As  a  Commonwealth  journal,  we  have  no  concern  with  the 
championing  of  the  rights  of  any  particular  State,  but  we  are 
decidedly  averse  to  any  attempt  to"gi-ab,"by  whatever  State 
it  may  be  attempted.  Such  a  policy  miist  inevitably  lead  to 
reprisals,  and  the  peaceful  working  of  the  Commonwealth  de- 
pends on  fair  dealing  between   the  States. 


Eminent  Federalists. 
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"  Eminence  "  is  after  all  a  relative  term,  involving  comparison. 
The  several  Eminent  Federalists,  whose  lives  and  careers  we  have 
recorded  under  this  head,  have  been  men  whose  Federal  abilities  and 
performances  entitle  them  to  be  "placed"  in  a  higher  category  than 
most  of  the  other  public  men  who  took  part  in  the  Federal  move- 
ment, and  immeasurably  above  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-men, 
on  whom  they  exercised  an  educational  influence  in  that  connection 
Miss  Spence  is  Equally  eminent  in  this  respect  in  regard  to  the 
women  of  Australia,  for  she  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  her  sex 
who  displayed  a  thoroughly  active  interest  in  the  Federal  cause,  by 
writing  and  speaking  concerning  it,  and  by  ultimately  offering  her- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Federal  Convention  of  1897-8.  The  South 
Australian  franchise  gave  Jliss  Spence,  in  common  with  all  the 
women  of  her  State,  a  right  to  vote  in  that  election  ;  and,  having 
that  right,  she  claimed  the  further  one  ot  standing  as  a  candidate. 
Whether  or  not  she  would  have  been  permitted  to  take  her  seat  if 
elected  is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose. 

Miss  Spence  is  a  pioneer  in  the  political  arena  ot  Australia,  and  if 
knowledge,  character,  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  ability  to  influence 
her  fellow-citizens  constitute  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  politician, 
then  she  is  eminently  qualified  to  enter  the  circle  and  take  her  place 
as  a  legislator.  Miss  Spence  is  more.  She  is  wide  reader,  a  deep 
and  thorough  and  courageous  thinker,  an  accomplished  public 
speaker,  a  humourist,  who  knows  when  and  how  to  apply  that 
element  in  the  performance  of  her  public  work,  and,  moreover,  a 
woman  of  liberal  views,  kindly  sympathetic  disposition,  and  an 
ambition  to  contribute  to  the  serious  work  of  the  world  about  her, 
which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  her  sex.  Miss  Spence  has  made  the 
"  Have"  system  of  voting  her  speciality,  and  she  has  even  introduced 
an  important  and  recognised  modification  of  that  system,  with  a  view 
to  its  simplification,  which  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  "Hare- 
Spence  "  system.  She  has  written  much  and  well  on  it  and  many 
other  subjects — political,  sociological,  philosophical  and  economic. 


Miss  Spence  was  born  in  Scotland  in  182.5,  and  arrived  in  South 
Australia  as  early  as  1839.  She  soon  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of  a 
daily  governess,  and  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  South  Australian 
journals  ;  much  of  her  work  ultimately  being  reproduced  by  London 
publishers.  A  little  later  in  her  life  she  was  impressed  with  the 
advantages  ot  the  principles  advocated  by  Thomas  Hare ;  and  she 
afterwards  cleverly  introduced  the  principles  into  her  stories.  In 
1865  she  was  able  to  revisit  England,  and  then  realised  one  of  the 
ambitions  of  her  life  in  meeting  a  number  ot  the  prominent  thinkers 
of  the  day.  She  had  personal  interviews  with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Thomas  Hare,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  many  others  ;  and  she  enjoyed 
the  further  advantage  of  discussing  with  them  the  several  subjects 
with  which  they  were  associated  in  her  mind.  She  continued  her 
literary,  economic,  and  sociological  work  on  her  return  to  South 
Australia,  and  took  a  continuously  prominent  part  in  public  and 
private  charitable  movements.  In  1893  she  was  deputed  to  repre- 
sent the  State  Children's  Council  at  the  Chicago  International 
Conference,  and  while  in  America  on  that  mission  she  frequently 
lectured  on  the  social,  political,  and  educational  phases  ot 
Australian  lite.  She  paid  another  visit  to  London,  when 
she  met  another  circle  of  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Balfour,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  asked  to  address  a  privately-convened  meeting  of  representa- 
tive men  and  women  ;  and  the  public  men  named  took  part  in  the 
same  meeting,  she  being  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  Miss 
Spence  has  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibilities  ot  her  sex  for  political 
and  sociological  work,  and  she  is  a  strong  advocate  for  female 
suffrage.  She  has  indeed  done  much  to  educate  the  women  ot  her 
State  in  regard  to  their  new  responsibilities.  A  few  months  ago  she 
visited  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  delivered  a  series  of 
instructive  and  highly  interesting  speeches  on  the  Hare- Spence 
system,  which  she  sought  to  have  applied  to  the  Federal  Senate,  and 
even  to  the  House  of  Representatives  elections,  it  possible.     In  that 
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she  has  been  disaiipointed,  for  the  Senate  has  ah'eady  cut  the  clauses 
in  which  the  pnnciple  was  embodieil  out  of  the  Elections  Bill. 

On  her  recent  lecturing  tour  of  New  South  Wales  she  was  widely 
and  generously  entertained  by  intellectual  circles,  and  she  won 
many  disciples  and  admirers  by  her  cheery,  nianof-the-world  maimer, 
her  happy  seventy  fiveyear-old  philosophy,  her  bright  optimism, 
and  her  courage  in  fighting  on  many  public  platforms,  against  an 
obvious  prejudice  in  regard  to  any  change  in  the  accepted  methods  of 


conducting  elections.  Miss  Spcnco  ia  iiuito  free  from  tho  silly, 
undiguatcd  socialist  views  which  carry  so  many  women  politicians 
olT  their  foot ;  for  she  has,  as  wo  have  said,  dipped  widely  and  deeply 
into  the  stream  of  political  science  and  philosophy,  and  realises  llio 
complexity  of  the  great  problems  of  the  hour  which  seem  "  so  eapy  '' 
to  tlio  shallow  empiricists  who  are  nowadaya  clamouring  round 
the  political  ladder  in  every  Urilish  community. 


Eitcrarp  notes  ana  Books  of  m  inontD. 


By  Evelyn  Dickinson,  LoNDOb 


Notes— General  Literature— Fiction. 


■■Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Lilo/'  by  B.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree  (Macmillan,  12s.).— The  author  of  this  careful  and  in- 
teresting volume  prefaces  that  he  undertook  the  investiga- 
tion here  detailed  with  the  object  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  conditions  which  govern  the  life  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing classes  in  provincial  cities,  and  especially  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  povei-ty.  He  chose  the  city  of  York  as  a  city  neither 
especially  poor  nor  especially  rich,  of  moderate  size — about 
76,000  inhabitants — and  representing  all  classes  of  society, 
learned,  military,  commercial  and  labouring,  with  a  fair  num- 
ber of  retired  and  independent  people.  The  enquiry  has  been 
most  minute  and  painstaking.  Mr.  Rowntrec  has  divided  and 
sub-divided,  defined,  classified  and  examined,  and  the  result 
is  this:  that  27.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  been  proved 
to  be  living  below  the  poverty  line.  Poverty  is  classified  as 
primary  and  secondary,  primary  being  that  of  families  whose 
total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  oT)tain  the  minimum  neces- 
saries for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency;  and 
secondary,  that  of  those  who  earn  enough  to  maintain  this 
merely  physical  efficiency,  but  waste  or  otherwise  use  some 
portion  of  their  earnings.  The  percentage  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  London.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  this — that  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  our  people  live  in  conditions  which  not 
only  preclude  their  doing  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable,  but  act  injuriously  on  their  children,  and  so  raise  up 
a  new  generation  which  must  be  weak  and  sickly,  and  tends 
to  die  out.  The  physicjue  of  a  large  number  of  school  chil- 
dren is  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  general  hcaltli 
standard  of  youths  who  seek  enlistment  in  the  army  is  below 
the  average.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  large  number  of 
people  go  hungry,  but  rather  that  the  food  they  eat  is  of 
inferior  quality  or  insufficiently  nutritious.  The  cnnclusion 
is  very  senons.  England  is  a  land  of  immense  wealth,  and 
times  have  lately  been  those  of  abounding  prosperity,  and  it 
is  shocking  to  realise  that  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  deterioration.  With  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  whole  world  before  us,  to  say  nothing  of  considera- 
tions of  humanity,  the  problem  is  one  which  demands  ex- 
traordinary efforts  towards  its  solution,  and  these  not  only 
from  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  but  from  everyone  who  is 
capable  of  patriotism  or  benevolence,  or  even  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Mr.  Rowntree  offers  no  solution.  His 
chapter  on  "  Public-houses  "  touches  the  case,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  Drinking  among  the  poor  seems  to  be  only  one 
item  in.  a  vicious  circle  of  causes  of  poverty  which  may  baffle 
all  our  attacks,  though  we  must  attack  them  in  hope. 
#        «        * 

■  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  by  Herbert  Wood- 
field  Paul  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  7s.  6d.)— This  moderate 
volume  deals  very  briefly  with  the  public  career  of  the  great 
statesman.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  an  expansion  of  Mr. 
Paul's  article  on  Gladstone  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy, but  while  we  await  the  memoir  which  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  in  hand,  we  are  glad  of  a  short  and  unbiassed  ac- 


count of  one  whose  action  and  iiidividuality  were  of  such 
immense  importance  to  the  Empire  during  a  period  of  sixty 
years.  Except  for  the  fine  portrait  as  frontispiece,  and  for  a 
page  or  two  of  comment  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  person 
of  the  subject  has  been  left  almost  without  indication,  yet 
wo  know  that  it  was  tho  extraordinary  personality  of  Glad- 
stone which,  charming  the  masses  and  leading  the  House, 
seemed  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  a  mental  develop- 
ment of  which  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  was 
its  capacity  for  unlimited  bewildering  change.  ■'  He  entered 
public  life  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  supporter 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  an  enemy  of  all  organic 
change."  We  know  that  he  died  a  democrat,  abhorred  of 
the  Conservative  and  most  of  the  Moderate  party,  beloved  of 
the  foreign  rivals  of  England.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  he  might  have  become  had  he  lived  for  another  genera- 
tion ;  a.s  it  was,  had  he  been  leader  of  a  nation  less  solid  and 
stolid  than  the  English,  itself  must  have  become  almost  in- 
coherent as  it  followed  him.  We  believe  it  was  Matthew 
Arnold  who,  describing  hira  as  a  victorious  but  not  a  success- 
ful man,  declared  that  not  one  of  his  victories  had  stood  the 
test  of  time,  but  that  everyone  was  cancelled  or  abandoned 
later  on,  and  not  so  much  later!  Gladstone  wrote  "Church 
and  .State,  "  but  he  had  no  hesitation  about  disestablishing  the 
Irish  Church.  When  leader  of  tho  House  of  Commons  in  1865 
he  opposed  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  for  University  de- 
grees, but  in  1871  he  himself  carried  their  abolition ;  and 
his  sudden  conversion  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land could  never  be  explained,  with  any  clearness,  by  even 
his  dialectical  subtlety.  Mr.  Paul  makes  the  barest  mention 
of  the  first  Boer  war,  and  the  ignoble  circumstance  of  Majuba 
Hill.  We  know  that  Gladstone  defended  our  surrender  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  moral  force,  but  some  of  us  know  also 
that  Lord  Kimberley  admitted  that  we  surrendered  then  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  and  because  we  could  do  no  other. 
The  Gordon  question  looms  largely  here,  but  largest  of  all, 
o:  course,  as  in  the  personal  feeling  of  Gladstone,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  great  failure  of  his  life.  We  cannot  yet 
judge  fairly  of  his  action.  We  read  here:  "The  list  of  his 
legislative  achiei-ements  stops  at  1885.  But  what  a  list  it  is  ! 
Ho  reformed  the  tariff  of  his  country;  ho  was  the  real  author 
of  household  snffrage;  he  gave  Ireland  religious  equality  and 
agrarian  justice;  he  established  the  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  he  protected  the  voter  by  the  ballot ;  he  made  the 
army  a  national  institution ;  he  restored  efficiency  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  he  gave  the  franchise  to  the  agricultural 
labourer."  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  greatness.  He 
had  his  limits.  Physical  science  and  philosophy  meant  nothing 
to  him;  his  sense  of  humour  was  defective;  he  confessed  that 
for  Torty  years  he  had  been  "in  a  hurry";  but  whether  we 
love  or  hate  him  we  must  all  wonder  at  him,  and  Mr.  Paul's 
little  "  Life "  makes  us  look  forward  more  keenly  for  the 
authoritative  memoir,  which  must  surely  make  him  better 
known — more  real — to  us  than  he  is  even  now. 
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■'More-  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgcrsld "  (Macniillaii,  5.s.). — 
The  many  admirerB  of  Omar  Khayyam  will  welcome  any  word 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  this  second  series  of 
his  letters,  collected  by  William  Aldis  Wright,  have  a  charm 
of  their  own,  apart  from  the  personality  of  their  writer.  There 
are  so  few  people  who  have  the  art  of  writing  delightfully 
about  nothing.  There  are  so  few  people  in  these  busy  days 
who  would  have  patience  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  the  time. 
Fitzgerald  was  one  who  took  life  very  leisurely,  and  loved  to 
pretend  that  all  his  days  were  those  of  the  elegant  idler. 
The  reading  public  that  rejoices  in  sound  criticism,  fine 
thought  and  good  English  is  very  grateful  to  the  easy  circum- 
stances that  left  him  free  to  work  as  he  chose  and  in  the  way 
he  liked  best.  Here  ho  sjieaks  of  himself  as  a  happy  loafer: 
•  A  glorious  sunshiny  day;  all  the  morning  I  read  about  Nero 
in  Tacitus,  lying  at  full  length  on  a  bench  in  the  garden,  a 
nightingale  singing,  and  some  red  anemones  eyeing  the  sun 
manfully  not  far  ofl'.  A  funny  mixture  this:  Nero  and  the 
delicacy  of  spring:  all  very  human,  however.  Then  at  half- 
past  one  lunch  on  Cambridge  cream  cheesf;  then  a  ride  over 
hill  and  dale ;  then  spudding  up  some  weeds  from  the  grass ; 
and  thou  coming  in  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  my  sister 
winding  red  worsted  from  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  most 
delightful  little  girl  in  the  world  chattering  incessantly.  So 
runs  the  world  away."  Often  he  is  humorous.  "  'Tis  now  the 
very  witching  time  of  night,  etc.  Now  could  I  drink  hot — 
grog — and  so  I  will.  When  I  was  in  my  ship  I  could  smoke 
and  drink — punch,  even — but  I  shall  soon  have  to  g^ive  up, 
now  I  am  laid  up.  My  paper  is  in  mourning  for  my  brother 
Peter's  wife,  a  capital  woman,  who  died  five  months  ago.  He 
really  loved  her,  was  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder  when  he 
lost  her,  and  has  in  consequence  just  married  his  housekeeper. 
1  believe  he  has  done  well.  Now  do  write  to  me."  And 
sometimes,  for  even  "  Omar  Khayyam  "  was  like  other  men, 
we  find  him  doing  a  little  elderly  croaking  at  the  rising 
generation.  "I  know  nothing  of  English  schools  now,  bxit  I 
wish  the  young  gentlemen  did  not  talk  slang  (as  I  hear  they 
do) — ■  Awful,  Jolly,  Beastly,'  etc. — but  leave  that  to  the  young 
ladies,  whom  I  hear  of,  but  do  not  hear,  as  abounding  in 
that  way.  Last  week's  Academy  tells  rae  of  a  not  otherwise 
ill-written  novel,  in  which  the  hero  talks  of  having  '  spooned  ' 
other  women,  though  he  is  only  in  love  with  the  lady  to 
whom  he  thus  confides.  And  when  I  am  told  how  ladies  (with, 
I  suppose,  their  husbands',  and  brothers'  and  fathers'  sanc- 
tion) prostitute  their  faces  in  photographs  among  actresses, 
etc.,  in  London  shops,  I  do  not  think  this  country  can  have 
long  to  live,  though  I  daresay  it  will  last  my  time."  Little 
things  like  this  make  us  tender  to  our  own  .similar  weaknesses 
in  prophecy  of  the  ruin  of  our  country. 

■•  Links  with  the  Past,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Bagot  (Arnold).— 
We  have  here  a  wcll-got-np  volume  of  reminiscences,  which 
begin  with  the  hey-day  of  Dan  O'Connell  and  the  agitation 
for  the  "  Eepale  of  the  Union,"  and  end  with  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mrs.  Bagot  has  known  a  great 
many  of  the  best-known  people  of  her  time,  and  she  visited 
at  some  of  the  stateliest  homes  of  England;  she  once  danced 
with  old  Lord  Huntly,  who  "  made  a  point  of  dancing  with 
every  debutante,  because  ho  had  danced  at  the  Tuileries  with 
Marie  Antoinette."  The  style  is  of  the  lightest,  and  is  very 
agreeable.  Tlie  only  drawback  to  the  book  is  the  mass  of 
anecdote  and  the  innumerable  names  introduced,  which  are  a 
difficulty  to  those  readers  to  whom  they  are  only  names. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  qrmiut  formality  of  the  times  (the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century),  Mrs.  Greville  Howard 
told  me  that  after  playing  all  day  with  her  cousins.  Lord 
Bagot's  daughters,  a  maid  came  to  fetch  her  back  to  her 
auntj  Lady  Suffolk's  house. 

"  She  had  to  make  a  low  curtsey  tu  her  cousins,  and  to  say, 
■  Ladies,  I  quit  yoxi  with  regret,  though  about  to  rejoin  my 
grandmother.' 

"  What,  I  wonder,  would  be  thought  in  these  days,  at  a 
child's  party  of  the  twentieth  century,  of  such  a  leave-taking 
from  a  little  girl  of  twelve  addressed  to  others  of  her  own 
age?" 

"An  old  woman  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Puddifoot  used 
to  reckon  time  as  so  many  months  or  years  before  the 
'  Sally-come-o'er-us  '  visited  or  left  England.  This,  I  at  last 
discovered,  was  the  cholera  morbus  which  in  1830  visited  Rick- 
mansworth.     It   was   the   old  woman's  Hejira,  and  she  counted 


all  events  as  occurring  before  or  after  the  Sally-come-o'cr-us." 
This  old  woman  used  to  recite  long  versos  about  lambs  and 
green  fields  every  moniing  and  night.  "  They  answered  the 
purpose  of  prayer  to  her,  and  doubtless  were  accepted  as  such, 
for  she  recited  them  as  an  act   of  worship." 


•■  Words  by  an  Eye-witness,  the  Struggle  in  Natal,"  by 
■  Linesman  "  (Blackwood,  6s.).— This  collection  of  graphic 
sketches,  which  are  reprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  has 
already  reached  its  seventh  edition,  and  in  one  or  other  form 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers.  Tliey  give  a 
living  picture  of  the  war,  in  some  ways  the  best  we  have  yet 
had,  and  as  a  description  of  that  strange,  common-place  hero, 
the  average  English  private,  they  are  unsurpassed.  "  Lines- 
man "  understands  his  immense  stupidity,  his  unshakable  dog- 
gedncss,  his  dull  lack  of  initiative,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  in- 
vincible checriness,  his  extraordinary  bravery,  his  deep  kind- 
heartedness,  on  the  other.  Of  thought.  Tommy  can  pretend 
to  little,  of  motive  hardly  more,  and  of  independent  action  he 
seems  incapable ;  bnt  in  ready  obedience,  in  entire  oblivion 
of  all  personal  danger,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  comradeship 
and  "  esjirit  de  corps,"  he  is  without  equal.  He  never  thinks 
of  glory — mostly,  says  "Linesman,"  he  goes  into  action, 
•  thinking  of  unattainable  beer  and  tea,  of  the  next  camping 
ground,  of  his  balance  credit  In  the  savings  bank,  of  the 
probable  duration  of  his  dubious  pair  of  contract  boots.  He 
thinks  of  these  ridiculous  trivialities,  and  does  great  deeds  to 
their  accompaniment.  He  docs  not  think  of  glory,  and  there- 
fore cannot  desire  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  wins  it."  He 
will  not  take  care  of  himself,  and  despises  those  who  try  to  take 
care  of  him ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  him  lie  down  under 
cover;  the  only  command  that  makes  him  sulky  is  the  bitter 
command  to  retreat.  The  great  leader.  Nelson,  would  seem 
to  have  understood  the  whole  nature  of  his  men  when  he  made 
the  brief  historic  statement  that  England  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  Tommy  does  his  duty  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  discipline  in  action  is  splendid.  "  No  soldiers  but  our 
own  have  ever  turned  their  backs  on  an  exulting  foe,  with 
their  discipline  intact :  nay,  more  rigid  and  intact  than  it  was 
before,  with  their  spirit  as  high,  their  courage  aa  steadfast,  th:}ir 
faith  in  a  gallant  commander  grappling  with  a  well-nigh  im- 
possible task  as  unshaken  as  that  of  any  army  which  ever 
rushed  to  victory  at  its  first  onset."  "Linesman"  sums  up  the 
case  thus:  "The  list  of  Tommy's  deficiencies  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  military  virtues.  He  is  brave,  endur- 
ing, disciplined,  cheerful  under  misfortune,  temperate  iu  suc- 
cess, modest  withal,  and  prone  to  forget,  with  surprising 
quickness,  deeds  which  live  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  his  com- 
patriots at  home.  He  is  everything,  in  fact,  that  a  soldier 
should  be,  save  in  one  particular:  and  it  is  difficult,  as  an 
Englishman,  not  to  secretly  accord  him  yet  another  good 
mark  when  we  learn  that  the  missing  virtue  is  cunning."  We 
can  all    testify  to  the   difficulty. 


"Joe  Wilson  and  his  Mates,"  by  Henry  Lawson,  author  of 
•  While  the  Billy  Boils  "  (Blackwood,  68.). — All  who  have  lived 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  had  experience  of  bush  life 
there,  must  be  struck  by  the  truth  and  liveliness  of  these 
clever  stories.  They  bring  the  whole  scene  of  the  bush  before 
one's  eyes.  The  shearer,  the  selector,  the  swagman,  the  dig- 
ger, the  Cliinaman,  sometimes  the  "boss,"  and,  all  along,  that 
much-enduring  and  brave  being,  the  up-country  wife,  come  in 
turn,  and  are  real  people.  For  pathos  we  may  recommend 
■Tlio  Babies  in  the  Bush,"  a  terrible  little  tale  of  two  tiny 
children  lost  and  perished  in  the  bush  not  far  from  home, 
while  their  father,  an  otherwise  good  fellow,  was  away  on  a 
periodical  secret  drinking  spree.  The  distracted  motBer  lost 
her  reason,  and  mercifully  ne^-er  quite  recovered  it,  being 
cheered  all  her  days  by  a  pretty  fancy  about  the  fairies  who 
had  taken  her  little  ones.  But  the  father  was  sane  and 
sober,  and  for  his  punishment  he  had  to  live  out  his  life  by 
her  side.  Tims  he  gives  the  pith  of  the  case:  "I  was  away 
when  the  children  were  lost.  Jack— Maggie  never  knew.  I'd 
tell  her  I  had  to  go  to  Sydney  on  business,  or  out  back  to  look 
after  some  stock.  When  the  children  were  lost,  and  for  nearly 
a  fortnight  after.  I  was  beastly  drunk  in  an  out-of-the-wnj 
shanty  in  the  bush— a  sly  grog-ahop.     Tlie  old  brute  that  kep't 
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it  was  too  true  to  mc.  He  thought  it  was  a  trick  to  get  mo 
home,  aud  ho  swore  ho  hudu't  seen  mc.  He  never  told  mc. 
I  could  have  found  those  children.  Jack.  Tlicy  were  mostly 
new  chums  and  fools  about  the  run,  aud  not  one  of  the  three 
policemeu  was  a  bushman.  I  knew  those  scrubs  bettor  than 
any  niau  in  the  country."  "  The  Wild  Irishman "  is  very 
humorous,  so  also  is  "  At  Dead  Door,"  and  tho  writer's  deserip- 
tions  of  hardened  bush  women  of  long  establishment  and 
many  vicissitudes  arc  really  brilliant.  "  \n  old  local  body, 
Mrs.  Witherly,  still  went  iuto  town  twice  a  week  with  her 
bit  •  av  prodjuce,'  as  O'Dunn  called  it.  She  wore,  to  all 
appearance,  the  same  short  frock,  laded  shawl,  men's  clastic 
sides,  and  white  hood  that  she  had  on  when  (he  world  was 
made.  She  had  never  looked  younger  than  a  hard  hundred. 
withiu  the  memory  of  men.  Her  shrivelled  face  was  the 
colour  of  leather,  and  crossed  and  re-crossed  with  lines  till 
there  wasn't  room  for  any  more.  But  her  eyes  were  bright 
yet,  and  twinkled  with  humour  at  times.  She  had  been  in 
the  bush  for  fifty  years,  and  had  fought  fires,  droughts, 
hunger  and  thirst,  floods,  cattle  aud  crop  diseases  and  all  the 
things  that  God  curses  Australian  settlers  with.  She  hud 
had  two  husbands,  and  it  could  be  said  of  neither  that  he  had 
ever  done  an  honest  day's  work,  or  any  good  for  himself  or 
anyone  else.  She  had  reared  something  under  fifteen  children, 
her  own  and  others'  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  that 
had  not  given  her  trouble.  Her  sons  had  brought  disgrace 
on  her  old  head  over  and  ever  again,  yet  she  held  up  that 
same  old  head  through  it  all,  and  looked  her  narrow  world 
in  the  face,  and  lived  it  down.  She  had  worked  like  a  slave 
for  fifty  years,  yet  she  had  more  energy  and  cudnrance  than 
many  a  modern  city  woman  in  her  shrivelled  body.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  English  aristocrats.  And  we  who  live  our 
weak  lives  of  fifty  years  or  so  in  the  cities,  wc  grow  maudlin 
over  our  sorrows  (and  beer),  aud  ask  whether  life  is  worth 
living  or  not."  The  volume  closes  with  some  spirited  verses 
called  •■  The  Never-Never  Country." 
*        *■        * 

•■  The  Mating  of  a  Dove,"  by  Mary  E.  Mann  (Fisher  Tnwin, 
68.).— The  dove  of  whom  the  two  matings  and  the  silly  flirta- 
tions arc  most  cleverly  related  here  might  better  have  been 
called  the  destroyer.  She  destroys  her  husband's  "  morale," 
aud  finally  his  life.  "I  told  you  he  was  a  man  who  reciuircd 
the  greates-t  care.  He  has  had  no  care.  That  is  all."  She 
destroys  her  sister's  happiness,  robbing  her  of  the  man  she 
would  have  liked  to  marry,  and  of  the  man  who  would  have 
married  her,  whom  the  dove  marries  herself,  being  then  a 
widow.  She  breaks  the  heart  of  her  dead  husband's  mother, 
and  she  causes  the  death  of  her  sister's  lover,  for  he  goes  to 
the  war  in  a  sort  of  despair  and  returns  no  more.  And 
through  it  all  she  is  only  a  pretty  shallow  selfish  girl,  one 
of  Kipling's  "  rag  and  bone  and  hank  of  hair"  kind,  literally 
worthless.  The  tale  produces  upon  one's  mind  the  effect  of  a 
water-colour  drawing,  plight,  clear,  delicate,  done  in  washes, 
mere  washes,  very  accurately  laid  on,  and  of  remarkable 
■'  values."  The  characters  are  mostly  commonplace  people  in 
commonplace  surroundings;  vain,  feeble  kind  of  people,  liv- 
ing in  a  dull,  damp  country  parish.  Two  only  stand  out  as 
possessing  some  individuality— Amy,  the  strange,  tender- 
hearted  sister  of  the  dove,  with  her  mental  weakness,  and  her 
inveter.ite  devotion  to  all  that  suffers  and  to  all  dumb  animals : 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  the  curate  husband's  mother,  stern.  Puritani- 
cal, left  desolate.  There  is  a  striking  little  scene  at  the  grave 
of  the  son,  where  the  doctor,  who  is  to  marry  the  widowed 
dove,  finds  Mrs.  Bell  sweeping  away  the  fresh  flowers  that  he 
on  it.  •■  Don't  do  that  !"  he  said  sharply.  She  desisted,  and 
laid  a  trembling,  bony  hand  upon  the  cross.  "  I  hope  God 
will  forgive  me  that  I  hate  her  so,"  she  said.  "  The  question 
is,  would  your  son  forgive  you?"  he  asked  sharply,  and  she 
looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  You  wonder  that  I  feel  as  I  do.-- 
she  asked  him.  He  answered  that  he  did  wonder:  that 
Monica  had  had  so  much  trouble,  had  become  so  tractable  so 
gentle,  that  she  was  so  young.  The  old  woman  considered  h.m 
a  n.oment  in  silence.  Was  it  thus  that  men  could  forget. 
■  Was  she  a  good  wifer"  she  asked  him  presently.  '' A"s«er 
m,.  that.  Did  she  fulfil  cue  of  the  duties  a  wife  «l|o"ld  f-lfi'- 
Was  she  thoughtful  for  him,  careful  of  him,  obedient.  \Aa3 
she  even  faithful  to  him  in  the  sense  that  you  would  like 
your  wife  to  be  faithful?  You  know  that  she  was  not,  Mrs. 
Bell   said.      With   an  air  almost  of  triumph   she  lett  the  cross. 


"  She  docs  not  often  come  here  now,  "  she  said,  "  but  wivii  "!'•• 
docs  I  come  after  licr  aud  clear  away   her  rubbiith." 

•  •        • 

"  Spindlo  and  I'loiigh,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudciicy  (Heiuc- 
mann,  Gs.). — Another  novel  of  an  uncommon  kind,  and  really 
worth  reading.  Shalisliu  Pilgrim,  the  heroine,  is  a  profoB- 
sionul  gardener,  and  labours  with  her  hands,  year  in  and  year 
out,  earning  her  own  living  and  that  of  her  silly,  frivolous 
widowed  mother.  Shalisha  is  u  majestic,  Himple-minded  crea- 
ture, with  a  love  of  tho  soil  that  comes  of  peasant  ancestors. 
Truly  a  woman,  she  is  a  ruHlic  and  unladylike  woman,  with- 
out vanity  or  pettiness,  who  attracts  two  men  by  sheer  force 
of  her  splendid  pliysiijue,  and  repels  both  by  an  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  a  rude  pride  and  almost  aggresMive  purity.  Her 
mother  has  made  her  detest  the  very  idea  of  matrimony,  her 
mother  being  as  foolish  and  man-hunting  a  being  as  ever  in- 
curred sly  debts  at  a  draper's.  Shalisha,  who  I  as  a  pasnio  ;  for  her 
lather's  memory  (he  was  an  unsuccessful  artist),  does  her  best 
to  keep  her  mother  faithful  to  him,  but  fails.  Mrs.  Pilgrim 
elopes,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  with  a  wealthy  auctioneer, 
and  her  daughter  toils  on  alone.  The  conclusion  is  quite  satis- 
factory, but  after  many  days  she  says  of  herself,  at  the  end  : 
••  I  am  string — always  strong.  I  demand  some  master  pas- 
sion. It  was  my  father  once,  .\fterwards  it  was  the  effort  to 
keep  you  unmarried,  bccanse  you  were  sacred,  because  you 
had  been  his.  It  was  the  abandonment  in  a  garden;  the  de- 
votion to  Jane,  because  she  was  a  child,  that  adorable,  mys- 
terious thing.  It  was  the  desire  for  laud;  a  firm,  immovable 
foothold.  All  these  things  have  possessed  mc  at  one  time. 
And  now  it  is  Felix.  "  Wo  know  that  there  are  a  fair  number 
of  lady-gardeiier.s  in  England  now.  Perhaps  it  is,  as  Shalisha's 
aunt,  Mrs.  Bloss,  declares:  "A  woman  must  have  a  career.  It 
is  the  only  road  to  marriage.  Men  insist  on  a  clever  wife, 
oil  publicity.  All  the  domestic  angel  in  the  house  idea  is 
exploded.  The  angel  only  stopped  in  the  house  because  she 
was  not  of  the  slightest  use  or  amusement  to  anybody  out  of 
it.  YcMir  peasant  father,  like  most  cranks,  was  ahead  of  his 
time.  Ho  foresaw  the  period  when  the  ridiculous  accident  of 
sex  would  cease  to  be  a  barrier.  He  very  wisely  made  yon  a 
lady  gardener  instead  of  a  governess,  who  is  always  an  old 
maid.  With  an  original  calling  like  this  you  are  sure  to 
marry."  .\nd  thus  the  eternal  sex  question  prevails,  and  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  its  revenges,  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  regarded  by  our  chaperons  and  by  society. 

•  •         * 

"  Princess  Puck,"  by  U.  L.  Silberrad  (Macmillan's  Colonial 
Library). — This  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  story.  The  heroine 
is  thus  described :  "  There  were  not  two  such  about — two 
brown  girls  who  spoke  good  English  and  sold  fruit  by  the 
pound,  who  wore  their  right  boots  laced  with  string,  and  had 
brown  eyes  with  the  sunshine  in  them,  who  made  friends 
with  all-comers,  who  whistled  to  tho  birds  in  the  hedges.  " 
The  young  lady  in  question,  Wilhclinina  Allardy,  or  "  Bill." 
or  "  Princess  Puck,"  is  an  attractive  little  figure,  and  brims 
over  with  mischief.  Some  of  her  doings  arc  of  an  uncommon 
sort.  A  private  chapel  in  the  parish  church  belongs  to  the 
chief  family  of  the  district,  now  represented  by  an  evil  old  man, 
Mr.  Harborough,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  "  Princess 
Puck  "  represents  t:i  him  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  have  a 
Mass  read  there.  The  next  Sunday,  precisely  at  the  hour  of 
morning  service,  a  Roman  priest  enters  the  chapel,  where 
Mr.  Harborough  is  already  seated  in  his  ancc-stral  place,  and 
begins  to  intone  the  "  introibo  ad  altare."  Dismay  reigns, 
but  the  rector  of  the  parish  (a  delightful  character)  is  equal 
to  the  occasion.  He  leaves  his  desk,  exchanges  a  few  quiet 
words  with  the  malign  old  gentleman,  and  then  addresses  the 
gaping  congregation  :  "  My  brethren,  our  neighbour.  Mr.  Har- 
borough, has  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  Mas<*  read  in  his 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  As  the  hour  he  has  chosen 
for  the  reading  coincides  with  that  of  our  morning  service, 
and  as  both  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  seemly  manner,  I  ask 
you  to  wait  with  me  while  the  reverend  father  reads  the  Mass, 
which  may  God  bless  both  to  him  and  his  hearers."  The 
congregation  stood  by  their  tactful  rector,  and  the  incident, 
which,  it  seems,  was  within  the  law,  ended  without  disaster. 
The   tale   has  a   happy  finish,  and  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

••  Fancy  Free,"  by  Edeu  Philpotts  (Methuen's  Colonial 
Library). — Another  volume  of  stories  by  this  prolific  writer. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  very  amusing,  and  they  are  all  easy 
to  read. 
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"  The  Prophet  of  Berkeley  Square,"  liy  Robert  Hichcns 
(Metlmcn's  Colonial  Library). — A  most  ridiculous  and  laugh- 
able tale,  dealing  with  the  fashionable  craze  for  astrology. 
It  is  entirely  improbable,  but  this  detracts  nothing  from   our 

enjoyment  of    it. 

*        *         * 

"  Tlie  Embarrasaiug  Orplian,"  by  W.  E.  Norris  (Methaeu's 
Colonial    Library). — Pleasant,     probable,     prolix.       We    know 


exactly   what  to   exjKct  from  our  old   friend     Mr.  Norris,   and 
he   never  disappoints  us. 


"Tlie   Portion   of  LaboTir,"    by   Mary    E.    Wilkins  (Harpers, 

fis.). Written  with   Miss   Wilkius'   unfailing   charm    and  skill. 

She  dwells  a  little  insistently  on   detail,  but  she   has  a  way  of 
her  own  which  is  welcome  to  a  very  large  number  of  readers. 
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The   Mystery  of   Kondaparinga   Hall. 


By  '■  Cosmos." 


(Continued  from  the  March  Number.) 


(CHAPTER  III.— THE  DISCOVERY.) 


and 
then. 


a     chair, 
minutes, 
it     up,     put     it 

round     in      his 


Most  eager  and  indefatigable  amongst  the  searchers  had 
been  Charles  Lorraine,  and  he  was  thoroughly  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery.  After  some  thought  as  to  what  could  be 
done  next,  he  resolved — unknown  to  the  family— to  engage  a 
private  detective. 

Fortune  favoured  him  here,  for  he:  was  directed  to  tin 
office  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  prominent  member  of 
Scotland  Yard,  but  had  been  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of 
his  health.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  had  found  the 
English  climate  too  severe  for  him,  and  found  his  way  out  to 
the  colonies.  His  real  name  was  Signor  Leoni,  but  for  years 
ho  had  been  known  as  Mr.  Leone. 

Incjuiring  if  Mr.  Leone  was  iu,  the  clerk  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  said  if  he  would  wait  a  minute  he  would  see  if  Mr. 
Leone  could  see  him. 

He  gave  his  name,  and  almost  immediately  the  clerk 
came  back  and  ushered  him  into  an  inner  room,  where  a  small 
dark  man  was  writing  rapidly. 

He  glanced  up,  waved  his  visitor  to 
continued  his  writing  for  a  couple  of 
carefully  blotting  the  .sheet,  he  folded 
away  in  his  pocket-book,  and,  swinging 
chair,  confronted  his  visitor,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  You 
have  come,  I  presume,  to  consult  me  about  the  mystery  of 
Kondaparinga  Hall?" 

■■I  have,"  said  Lorraine;   "but  how  did  you  know?" 

'•  Simply  from  the  papers.  Your  name  was  referred 
to  once  or  twice  aJnongst  the  search  parties.  I  also 
formed  two  other  conclusions — (1)  that  you  had  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  lady  than  anyone  else;  (2)  that  sooner  or  later 
you  would  come  to  me." 

Lorraine  looked  much  surprised,  and  Leone  said :  ''  The 
first  was  a  very  natural  conclusion,  seeing  that  you 
were  not  related  to  the  lady,  and  yet  took  such  an  un- 
flagging interest  iu  the  matter.  The  second  was  possibly  a 
piece   of  professional  conceit. 

"  Now  please  tell  me  the  whole  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  disappearance  as  far  as  they  are  known,  as  also  what  has 
been  since  done,  leaving  out  comments  and  theories." 

Lorraine  did  so.  and  Leone  listened  almost  without 
a  movement  to  the  end.  He  then  sat  silent  lor 
about  ten  minutes,  deeply  thinking.  His  brow  was  con.- 
tracted,  and  his  piercing  dark  eyes  were  drawn  back,  as  it 
were,  into  his  head,  and  wore  a  glassy,  abstracted  expression 
as  he  rapidly  turned  over  the  facts  in  his  mind.  Suddenly  he 
seemed  to  wake  up  and  resumed  his  ordinary  expression  as 
ho  said,  iu  a  quiet  tone: 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Lorraine,  that  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Tlie  house  has  not  been  searched,"  and, 
disregarding  Lorraine's  surprised  look,  he  continued,  "  I  think 
you  said  that  all  inquiries  h.id  failed  to  elicit  any  possible 
motive?" 


Lorraine  assented. 

'•'I  understand  she  was  very  wealthy.  Whom  docs  the  money 
go  to?" 

"I  am  not  certain,"  said  Lorraine,  ''but  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  under  the  terms  of  her  father's  will  the  whole  for- 
tune was  to  revert  to  James  Yorke  if  she  died  before  her  21st 
year  and   without  issue." 

"'  Ah  1"  said  Leone,  "  we  will  certainly  have  the  Hall 
.searched." 

''But  surely,"  said  Lorraine,  "you  don't  suapect?" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Leone,  "  in  matters  of  this 
kind  my  experience  has  taught  me  never  to  suspect 
and  never  to  trust,  but  simply  to  investigate  as  fully  as 
I  can  every  possible  clue.  Here  we  have  a  most  mysterious 
affair,  defying  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  police  procedure. 
If  I  am  to  undertake  the  case  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
my  advice." 

Lorraine  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said : 
"  I  am  quite  willing  to  place  the  case  unreservedly  in 
your  hands,  but  you  of  course  understand  that  I  do  not  wish 
the  family  to  know  that  I  am  working  independently." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Leone,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  "  Leave 
mo  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  day  or  two,  and  if  any  plan  of 
searching  the  Hall  and  grounds  without  the  family's  know- 
ledge occurs  to  you,  communicate  with  me  at  once.  I  will  do 
the   same    with   you." 

He  opened  the  door  and  bowed  his  visitor  oiit. 

A  day  or  two  later  Lorraiue  heard  from  a  mutual 
friend  that  the  Yorkes  were  going  to  the  seaside  for  several 
months  and  that  the  old  gardener  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  in 
the  Lodge  was  to  be  left  in  charge.  He  at  once  called  upon 
Leone,  and  they  decided  to  do  nothing  till  the  family  had 
left  the  Hall. 

In  about  a  fortnight's  time  Lorraine  heard  that  they 
had  gone,  so  he  went  to  the  Lodge  and  began  to 
chat  with  old  Barker.  The  old  man  was  garrulous,  and  after 
discoursing  on  things  in  general  he  began  to  talk  about  the 
Yorkes,  and  finally  mentioned  that  it  had  been  arranged  that 
he  should  sleep  at  the  Hall  every  night,  and  he  had  done  so 
for  several  nights,  but  could  not  continue  to  do  so,  as  his 
wife  had  taken  ill,  and  as  there  was  no  one  but  himself  to 
look  after  her  the  Hall  would  have  to  look  after  itself.  Hav- 
ing obt.^ined  this  information,  he  bade  the  old  man  a  cour- 
teous good  morning,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  wife 
would  soon  be  well  again.  An  hour  later  he  was  on  his  way 
to   the  city,  and  lost  no   time  in  repairing  to  Leone's  office. 

After  discussing  the  matter,  Leone  said :  ''  We  had  better 
search  the  house  to-night.  I  can  be  ready  in  half-au-hour. 
and  if  you  will  drive  me  back  we  could  put  up  at  the  hotel, 
and  after  dark  make  our  way  to  the  Hall.  I  will  bring  with 
mo  keys  and  tools  that  will  open  or  pick  any  lock.  Will  you 
call  for  me,  or  shall  I   step  round   to  your   hotel?" 

"  I  will  have  my  horses  put  in  and  drive  here  again  and 
pick  you  up,"  said  Lorraine. 
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ll.at    cvoiung      at     du«k     t«.     ,,,.,1     „..lk..,l     ,,u.eUy    away 

iron,      the      hotel      in      the       lowuship      of      !_      ■„      ih^ 

direction  of  Kondaparinga  Hall,  cue  of  them  carrying  a  bi 
black  portmanteau.  They  soon  arrived  at  the  Hall  i, 
avoidn.-  the  Lodge,  they  got  on  the  ..pposile  side,  and  we.v 
soon  trying  a  buueh  of  skeleton  keys  on  a  side  door.  Alter 
some  vain  attempts  they  found  a  key  that  opened  the  dnnr 
Once  uiMdo,  Leone  said:  -We  will  lirst  examine  the  lady's 
room,  which  I  understand  has  been  kept  locked  since  the 
day  of  the  disappearance.      Perhaps   you  can  guide  me  to  if- 

Lorraino  said  that  lie  could,  and  they  were  sunn  trj-nig  their 
keys  on  the  locked  door.  It  was  an  ordinary  lock,  and  they 
had  no  difficulty.  Once  inside,  Leone  commenced  a  careful 
cxaminati<m  „f  the  room.  The  bed  was  made,  but  looked  as 
if  .someone  had  lain  upon  it.  Ordinaiy  loiKt  articles  were 
lying  about  on  the  dressing-table  as  if  lately  in  use,  and 
the  whole  room  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly 
left  whilst  ill  use.  The  dust  which  had  accumulated  sliowed 
that  it  had  not  been  ii.sed  for  some  time. 

Leone  looked  soarchingly  about  for  signs  ol  anything  un- 
usual. He  opened  the  wardi-obe.  Evei-ything  there  was  in 
perfect  order.  He  then  went  to  the  fireplace,  where  some 
loose  odds  and  ends  had  been  thrown,  and  after  turning  them 
over  pounced  upon  a  half-smoked  cigar.  His  eyes  glistened 
as  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece 
of  paper  and  put  it  iu  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
■■  What  do  you  make  of  thatr"  said  Lorraine. 
■  Perhajw  nothing,"  said  Leone;  "perhaps  a  hempen 
rope  for  someone.  I  will  just  examine  the  floor  once 
more  before  we  go,"  and,  taking  the  lantern,  lie  went  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  the  result  that  he  picked  u|)  a 
single  withered  ros-ebud,  and  under  the  bed,  resting  close  to 
one  of  the  castors,  the  button  of  a  man's  coat.  ITie  withered 
bud  he  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  with  the  button 
transferred  it   to   his  pocket 

'  What  possible  use  can  that  withered  bud  and  odd  button 
be  to  us?" 

■■  We  shall  see,"  said  Leone.  "Now,"  continued  he.  "  I  want 
to  take  A  look  at  the  smoking-room." 

They  went  there,  and  Lorraine  .stood  impatiently  about 
whilst  Leone  searched  here  and  there  and  turned  over  kcvc- 
ral  empty  cigar  cases,  eventually  finding  one  only  about  half 
used.  Ho  took  one  and  put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Tlien. 
turning  to  Lorraine,  he  said:  "Now  which  was  Mr.  Yorke's 
dressing-room  ?" 

Lorraine  took  him  there,  and  he  searched  eagerly  amongst 
coats,  old  and  new,  and  finally  found  on©  with  a  button  miss- 
ing.  He  began  carefully  wrapping  up  the   coat. 

*'  W'hfct  are  you  doiiif^?  "  said  Lorraine  ;  "  we  can't  steal  the  man's 
coat." 

•'I'm  afraid  we  shall  even  have  to  risk  that,"  said  Leone, 
as  he  finished  the  parcel  and  tucked  it  under  bis 
arm.  "  Now,"  said  he,  turning  to  Lorraine,  placing  Ins 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  speaking  in  low,  grave  tones, 
contrary  to  his  usual  rapid,  jerky  utterance.  "  I  very 
much  tear  that  a  tragedy  has  been  enacted  in  this 
house,  and  that  tlio  body  of  the  poor  girl  is  hidden 
somewhere  on  the  premises.  Of  course  I  cannot  yet  be 
quite  sure,  but  knowing  how  you  feel  I  wish  to  give  you  the 
chance  of  leaving  nie  now  unless  you  arc  prepared  to  receive 
a  horrible  shock.     I  intend  now  to  search  for  the  body.'' 

'■  I  will  remain  with  you  and  see  the  thing  through  to  the  bit- 
ter end,  no  matter  what  I  may  suffer."  said  I.i.rraine;  "bul  T 
cannot  think  you  are  right." 

"Now,"  said  Leoue,  -this  is  a  large  house,  but  they  kept, 
I  understand,  a  large  staff  of  servants,  and  frequently  enter- 
tained, so  probably  all  the  rooms  were  used.  We  will  begin 
our    search   in   tlio   cellars." 

The  cellars  proved  to  be  immense,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
basement.  The  first  part  was  filled  with  wines  and  liquor.s  of  all 
kinds,  the  second  part  was  mostly  filled  with  lumber.  Ky  the 
time  they  reached  the  third,  after  searching  in  every  hole 
and  corner,  nook  and  cranny  of  the  first  two.  they  were  fairly 
worn  out,  and,  arriving  at  the  third,  sat  down  on  a  couple  of 
old  boxes  for  a  few  minutes'  rest. 

The  strain  had  told  severely  on  Lorraine's  nerves. 
and  ho  started  at  every  slight  sound.  Leone  was 
calm,  w^.tehful,  eager.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  began 
ftrnllin"  .ibout  carefully  examining  the  flag  flooring. 
Coning  to  a  large  flag  on  which  rested  an  empty  b  ^:5.  he 
pushed   it  away  and  gave  an   exclamation   as  a  solid  iron  nB« 


dis.  I.I..,  .1  n„,ii  riiflit  III  the  centre.  Ui«riug  hix  cxcluiuaUon, 
Lorraine  hurried  up  just  iu  time  to  see  liiin  lilt  the  flag  and 
dis.-lo8c  a  well.  U-<ine  lay  Hal  and  hung  the  lanU'rn  down 
the  well  a<i  fur  ii«  he  could  roa<-h.  and  by  ita  light  could  just 
diwcrii  the  water  with  soiuelhing  white  floating  on  the  lui). 
■I'heic  waM  no  rope  or  bucket,  and  the  well  was  evidently  not 
used.  Leone  produced  a  long  pice*  of  string  from  hin  pocket, 
and,  lasleniiig  it  to  the  laiitcru,  lie  low.red  the  lantern  fill 
It  almost  touched  the  lloaliug  object.  He  then  looked  down 
and  said.  ■Sure  enough,  it  is  the  body  of  a  young  lady  face 
upijcrniost  and  clothed  in  what  looks  like  a  while  muslin 
drcsi«." 

L..rraiiio  gave-  a  cry  of  despair,  for  he  too  had  looked 
down    and     recognised    the    features    of    the    beloved. 

Leone  hauled    the   lantern   up,   replaced  the    Hag.   and    said. 

.Nothing  more  for  us  (o  do  here,  the  nwt  is  a  matter  for  the 
police.     Let  UB  go." 

They  lell  the  place  in  silence,  and  on  their  way  to 
Iho  hotel  Leone,  in  reply  to  Lorraiiies  qui-slioim,  spoke 
as  follows: — "  From  what  1  had  seen  in  the  papers  before  you 
cainn  to  me.  one  thing  struck  me- — viz..  that  the  house  and 
grounds  had  never  been  searched  and  the  possibility  of  Vorki' 
having  committed  the  crime  occurred  to  nobody,  and  yet  he 
was  the  only  one  to  bcnclit  by' the  poor  girls  death.  Hin 
position  and  means  and  well-known  relationship  would,  to 
many  minds,  place  him  aliove  suspicion  encept  on  tlie  clearest 
evidence.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everything  possible  had  been 
(lone  in  Mher  directiouH — nothing  in  this.  On  finding  the 
lialf-burnt  cigar  the  questions  naturally  arose,  How  came  the 
cigar  end  in  the  young  lady's  room!-  Who  was  the  smoker!-  And 
then  the  search  for  a  cigar-box.  I  took  one  out  and  carefully 
compared  it  with  the  other.  They  were  the  same  make.  The 
button  I  discovered  was  the  fellow  of  the  other  buttons  on 
the  coat  we  found  with  a  button  missing.  The  rose  was  no 
(loijlit  worn  in  his  button-hole.  We  then  searched  for  the 
body,  with  what  success  you  know.  The  well  was  unused; 
there  w:us  neither  bucket  nor  rope.  It  was  in  a  secret  part  of 
the  house.  Probably  its  existence  was  only  known  to  a  few 
iiieinbcrs  of  the  household.  The  murder  was  not  cjimmitted 
from  motives  of  robbery;  none  of  the  jewels  were  taken, 
and  a  well-filled  purse  was  found  on  the  dressing-table  after 
the  disjippearance.  Now,  who  within  the  household  could  have 
any  possible  motive  to  such  a  erime'r  Donald  Yorke  was 
known  to  be  of  a  most  avaricious  disposition.  If  anything 
slifinid  happen  to  his  nieoe  he  would  gain  a  large  fortune, 
lie  was  known  to  he  very  fond  of  the  girl.  This  might  secin 
to  go  against  my  theory,  but  why  should  he  not  desire  to 
gain    his    end    by    marriage?" 

Leine  pivK-eeded  slowly  and  thoiightfiilly :  "What  pro- 
bably happened  was  thi.s.  He  had  proposed  to  the 
^•irl;  very  likely  fallen  in  love  with  her:  she  had 
refused  him.  Ho  broods  over  it.  but  does  not  give  up 
liiqic.  Time  p,i.sses;  he  is  driven  mad  by  noticing  that  she 
lavours  some  younger  .and  more  attractive  man.  On  the  day 
in  question  my  idea  is  that  she  went  out  for  a  walk  and  re- 
turned. He  returned  from  the  out  paddock  about  the  same 
time,  saw  her  go  in  and  go  to  her  room,  followed  her  in.  and 
again  pressed  his  suit.  She  refiLses.  and  he  taxes  her  with 
lining  another.  She  grows  indignant,  but  does  not  deny  it. 
Overcome  with  rage,  disappointed  love  and  thwarted  aT«r:e  . 
he  seizes  her,  gags  her  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  catries 
her  down  to  the  cellar  and  throws  her  in  the  well,  replacine 
the  fl.ig.  1  shall  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  man  who  gave 
evidence  as  to  his  being  at  the  mit  (laddock  who  said,  you 
may  remember,  that  he  was  smoking.  He  may  remember 
whether  it  was  a  cigar  and  whether  he  had  a  rosebud  in  his 
liiii ton-hole.  "  Subsequent  testimony  proved  both  supposition.* 
to  he  correct. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  \  warrant  was  served 
on  Donald  Yorke  next  day  at  his  seaside  residence,  for  the 
murder  of  Evelyn  Yorke.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
librarj'  when  the  detective  entered  and  said.  "  I  arrest  you. 
Donald  Yorke,  for  the  murder  of  Evelyn  Yorke."  He  turned 
as  pale  as  death.  Quick  as  lightning,  he  whipped  out  a  small 
reyolver  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  shot  him.self  through 
the  brain,  falling  back  in  his  chair  dead,  ."strong  influence 
was  brought  (o  bear,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up  and 
never  becmne  known,  but  as  the  parties  are  now  all  dead  I 
feel  no  compnnelion  in  nvrilini,'-,  for  the  first  lime,  the  st-ory 
of  the  mystery  of  Kondaparinga  Hall. 
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miscellaneous  Jflrticks  ana  Rcuieu)s- 


Mr.    Gladstone's    Character. 


Professor  (^tbo  KigUt  Hon.  Jumosj  liryce,  ii.l'.,  cou- 
tributed  a  most  lasciuatiiig  article  to  the  January  number  of 
■  The  Fortnightly  Review "  on  "  Some  Traits  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Character,  "  and  in  the  article  he  refers  to  a  "  small 
volume  "  which  he  published  in  America  on  the  same  subject 
in   1898,  which   we   confess — and  regret — we  have   never  seen. 

Mr.  Biyce  places  Mr.  Gladstone — whom  he  evidently  knew 
well — among  the  six  most  famous  men  of  his  generation. 
He  names  Bismarck,  Lincoln.  Cavour  among  the  six.  He 
thinks  that  a  statement  of  the  traits  in  question  "■may  be  of 
special  interest  to  young  men  wlio  desire,  when  forming  their 
own  habits  of  life  aud  thought,  to  kuow  the  salient  traits  aud 
mental  qualities  of  the  illustrious  ones  whose  names  Hlled 
and  occujjied  the  world  when  they  were  entering  it." 

Alas !  in  these  days  of  "  flannel,"  how  few  of  the  young  men 
— speaking  comparatively — care  to  know  such  things,  n'  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  the  growth  of  their  own  miud  in  the 
light  of  such  lessons.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Air.  'J  lad- 
stone's  character,  to  one  who  saw  him  in  his  home,  was  "  the 
restless  and  unceasing  activity  of  his  miud.''  He  was 
"  strangely  ignorant "  of  one  subject — natural  science :  Init 
nearly  everything  else  interested  him.  The  subjects  which 
occupied  front  place  iu  his  mind  were  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical history,  but  general  history,  classical  archaeology,  Greek 
and  Italian  poetry,  were  always  iu  his  mind,  and  books  on  such 
subject*  were  always  on  bis  table.  Like  many  more  active- 
brained  men,  he  read  himself  at  night  into  a  sleeping  condi- 
tion. Ecturuing  late  from  Parliament,  after  an  exciting  do- 
bate,  ■■  it  was  his  practice  to  place  a  light  at  the  head  of  bis 
bed  and  read  some  agreeable  but  not  too  exciting  book,  often, 
but  not  always,  a  novel,  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  have  a  good  night's  rest.''  His  brain 
was,  as  a  rule,  so  active,  that  lie  could  not  well  control  it,  and 
resorted  to  strange  expedients  to  rest  and  distract  it.  He 
confessed  to  Mr.  Bryce  that  he  formed  the  habit  of  counting 
the  omnibuses  which  he  met  in  a  certain  distance  between  his 
official  office  and  the  House  of  Commons,  iu  order  to  ascer- 
tain an  average  number  over  a  series  of  days.  Mr.  Bryce 
overtook  bim  one  evening  on  his  way  home  from  Parliament, 
aud  asked  him  if  he  might  walk  with  bim.  apologising  for 
disturbing  his  thoughts.  ''  My  wish,''  he  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness,  "and  my  difficulty  is  to  avoid  thinking,  so 
I  am  glad  to   be  disturbed." 

Mr.  Bryce  says:  "He  cared  nothing  for  any  giimcs  or  for 
any  sort  of  what  is  termed  sport."  Like  Darwin,  he  played 
backgammon,  a  game,  observes  Mr.  Bryce,  which  makes  very 
slight  calls  upon  memory  or  reflection.  Darwin  played  a  num- 
ber of  games  every  night  of  his  life.  Gladstone  arranged 
the  notes  of  his  speeches — even  of  his  "  big  "  speeches — very 
rapidly.  Mr.  Bryce  saw  him  sit  down  one  afternoon  at  three 
to  write  some  notes  for  what  he  terms  a  "  great  "  speech. 
He  tiuisbcd  them,  and  then  entered  into  a  leisurely  conversa- 
tion as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  du.  .\t  five  he  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deliver  "  one  of  his  longest  and  finest 
speeches  "  on  the  subject  of  a  crisis  in  the  Eastern  question — 
"  a  speech,"  Mr.  Bryce  says,  "  whicli  would  have  taken  most 
men  days  to  prepare."  He  never  wanted  words:  all  he  re- 
quired to  do  beforehand  was  to  be  sure  of  his  facts  and  to 
dispose  the  matter  of  his  speech  in  the  proper  order. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  as  a  national  financier  need  not  be 
accentuated  here:  but  his  love  of  economy  in  expenditure  is 
not  so  well  known.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  "  any  heedless  or 
lax  expenditure  of  public  money  displeased  him,  nt)t  merely 
because  it  increased  tlie  burdens  of  the  people,  but  because 
it  seemed  to  him  stupid  :.nd  wrong— a  sort  of  offence  ngainst 
reason."  One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  blighting  scorn  aud 
contempt  that  he  would  nave  poured  out  in  denunciation  of 
the  yolitical  immorality  which  lies  at  (he  back  of  the  minimum 


wage,  day-labour,  and  other  insidious  schemes  lor  buying 
popularity  aud  political  support  with  the  unfortunate  tax- 
payers' money.  Mr.  Bryce  says  "  he  was  more  careful  about 
public  money  than  if  it  came  out  of  his  own  pocket."  Here 
is  an  illustration,  beside  which  the  reckless  expenditure  of 
some  of  our  State  politicians  literally  "  flames "  with  im- 
propriety. A  little  garden  behind  his  official  residence  had 
had  some  turf  removed  by  a  predecessor  to  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended gravel  area  to  accommodate  his  wife's  garden  party 
guest«.  He  expressed  his  regret  at  the  change,  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  restore  the  grass  of  which  he  was  so 
fond,  he  named  a  sum  of  forty  pounds  as  the  cost  of  doing 
so,  which  sum  he  did  not  think  himself  justihed  in  calling 
upon  the  coiuitiy  to  bear.  Hear  that,  ye  champagne-dis- 
pensing spendthrifts !  Like  all  truly  great  men,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  fond  of  simplicity.  He  had  an  "  almost  puritanical 
aversion  to  luxury  in  dress,  in  food,  in  furniture,  in  the  exter- 
nal paraphernalia  of  life."  He  rejoiced  in  the  growth  of  Eng- 
land's wealth,  but  he  was  disquieted  at  seeing  the  habits  of 
luxury  and  tendencies  of  thought  produced  by  it  in  in- 
dividuals. Mr.  Gladstone  had  high  ideals  as  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  Parliament  and  of  the  men  who  occupied  scats 
in  it.  "  The  presence  of  men  indiftcrent  to  political  issues, 
but  seeking  to  use  their  position  for  the  promotion  of  private 
pecuniary  objects  filled  him  with  alarm.  "  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  was  addicted  to  the  practice  of  monopolising 
any  conversation  in  which  be  took  part ;  but  Mr.  Bryce  cor- 
rects that  impression.  "Though  he  talked  copiously  and  iu 
a  somewhat  oratorical  fashion,  with  modulations  of  voice  and 
gestures  which  reminded  one  of  his  speeches,  he  never  tried 
to  absorb^  the  conversation,  aud  was  always  quick  to  listen 
to  anyone  who  bad  some  new  facts  to  give."  In  private,  we 
are  told,  he  discussed  people's  character  and  capacities  very 
freely.  He  indulged  sometimes  in  a  running  commentary  to 
anyone  beside  him  on  the  speakers  in  a  House  of  Commons 
debate,  noting  strong  and  weak  points  as  be  went.  He  used 
frequently  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  back  way 
along  the  Tlianies  embankment.  "  He  would,'  says  Mr.  Bryce, 
'■  pass  out  late  at  night,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 
and  enjoy  a  solitary  stroll  under  the  stars  before  returning  to 
his  house,  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  others  feared  for 
bim."  Mr.  Bryce  admits  that  he  had  his  deficiencies  and  his 
faults,  but  tbcy  were  faults  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of 
character.  "  That  which  seemed  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  a  man  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  might  well 
have  been  hardened  by  it,  was  the  freshness  and  warmth  of  his 
feelings  and  the  lofty  plane  on  which  his  thoughts  moved." 


"  I     have    noticed     that    the     manager    who 

Masters  And   confers    oftenest   with     a     committee     of    his 

Workmen,      leading    men  has  the  least   trouble   with   his 

workmen. 
Xo  matter  how  able  the    manager,    the  clever  workman   can 
often   show  him    how   beneficial    changes   can  be  made    in    the 
special  branch  in  which    that  workman    labours 

Xo  man  is  a  true  gentleman  who  does  not  inspire  the  affec- 
tion   and  devotion   of   his  servants. 

It  this  plan  can  be  found,  employers  and  employed  will  be 
"  in  the  same  boat,"  rejoicing  together  in  their  prosperity, 
and  calling  into  play  their  fortitude  together  in   adversity. 

■^Vages  should  be  based  upon  a  sliding  scale,  in  proportion 
to  the  net  prices  received  for  product  month  by  month. 

That  compensation  should   be   paid   the   men,   based  upon  a 
sliding  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  prices  received  for  product." 
Fi;o.M  •' C.VHXKciii'b  OosPBL  111    Wealth.' 
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Correspondence. 


•Alma    Mater,"    and    its    Editor's 
Loyalty. 

Tlie    Editor  of    Dnitkd  Australia. 

Dear  Sir.— In  your  March  issue  you  were  good  enough  to 
devote  some  space  to  a  oritirism  of  '•  Alma  Mater,"  the  Mel- 
bourne University  journal,  and  more  especially  to  an  article 
by  mysell'.  As  the  criticism  completely  nii8re|)resont«  that 
article,  I  nuist  ask  you  to  allow  me  some  space  I'or  a  reply. 

Your  reviewer  was  pleased  to  represent  the  editor  of  ■  Alma 
Mater"  as  having  stepped  out  of  his  atmosphere  ol  anonymity 
to  answer  in  person,  not  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  a  letter 
from  a  thoughtful  and  invited  correspondent,  vindicating  the 
policy  of  universal  loyalty  among  British  citizens  in  regard  to 
the  Boer  war.  I  regret  that  the  apparent  inexperience  of  your 
reviewer  in  matters  editorial  has  led  him  to  believe  that 
i>ditors  breathe  and  step  about  blithely  in  an  atmosphere 
of  anonymity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  editor  has  to  bear, 
rightly  oT  wrongly,  the  responsibility  for  all  anonymous  con- 
tributions, so  that  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
cealed personality.  Yet,  aa  the  correspondent  referred  to  took 
occasion  in  his  letter  to  cast  aspersions,  uninvited,  on  my 
loyalty,  on  my  honour  as  an  editor,  on  my  lack  of  Imperial 
feeling,  and  on  my  inadvertence  in  making  a  "  faux  pas."  I 
judged  it  polite  to  reply  in  my  own  name.  As  your  reviewer 
has  not  the  same  views  of  politeness.  T  would  not  reply  to 
him  were  it  not  that  United  Australia  clainis  my  beat  re- 
gards, and  I  wish  to  apprise  its  readers  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  for  it  was  surely  ill-judged  of  your  reviewer  to  state 
the  case  so  briefly  when  ■'  Alma  Mater,"  being  published  only 
to  .subscribers,  could  scarcely  be  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
your  readers. 

Permit  me  to  deny  flatly  the  statement  of  your  reTfiewer  that 
in  the  article  referred  to  I  argue  "  that  if  freedom  of  discus- 
sion and  opinion  is  allowable  in  relation  to  University  affairs, 
it  should  be  equally  unobjectionable  in  regard  to  national 
affairs,  even  such  as  the  South  African  war."  If  your  readers 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  "  Alma  Mater,"  they  will  find  that 
my  correspondent  contrasted  my  attitude  toward  University 
affairs  with  my  attitude  toward  Mr.  Lynch,  whose  (lortrait 
and  an  account  of  whose  University  career  were  published  in 
"  Alma  Mater  "  last  year.  I  was  certainly  not  guilty  of  the 
childish  fonlishne.ss  of  laudating  Lynch's  subsequent  actions, 
and  if  the  name  of  your  reviewer  were  known  to  me  I  would 
certainly  trouble  him  to  prove  it.  It  is  no  light  thing  to 
make  a  charge,  under  cloak  of  anonymity,  that  I  encourage  my 
country's  enemies  in  time  of  actual  war.  My  own  opinion  of 
the  war  is,  and  has  been  since  its  inception,  that  it  is  no  better 
than  an  incursion  of  larrikins  into  the  backyard,  and  should 
have  been  stopped  a,s  promptly  and  without  hesitation  or 
debate  as  to  who  should  have  hit  first.  Yet  I  was  sorry  for 
Lynch,  whom  all  the  papers  have  agreed  to  regard  as  an  im- 
pulsive Irishman,  and  in  publishing  his  portrait  (as  the  weekly 
papers  also  did')  and  in  giving  an  account  of  his  Melbourne 
University  career,  I  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that 
prompts  counsel  for  the  defence  to  say  a  word  for  the  previous 
good  behaviour  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  My  purpose  was 
served  in  showing  that  Lynch  was  not  a  nameless  blackguard, 
and  it  should  in  no  way  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  against 
my  own  patriotism  any  more  than  counsel's  character  is 
blasted  by  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  accused  in  a  court  of 
law. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  S.  Ftsh  (Editor  A.M.i. 


(Notf.  pt  thk  Reviewkr.) 
Tlie  reviewer  referred  to  in  Mr.  Fysh's  letter  may  say.  in 
school-ground  phraseology,  that  he  did  not  know  that  his 
quiet  lUtle  notice  would  "  hurt  so."  He  thought  Mr.  Fysh 
used  a  rather  "  heavy  hand "  on  his  invited  magazine  cor- 
respondent, and  could  not  quite  see  why  Lynch's  University 
career,  or  the  fact  tliat  he  had  been  a  University  student, 
should  be  allowed  to  count.  It  seemed  rather  to  make  his 
.  ouduct  li'=s  excusable.  The  reviewer  did  not  speak  of  Lynch 
as  a  "  blackguard."    He  would  not  do  such  a  thing;  but  seeing 


that  Lynch  fought  with  the  Boers  against  bin  own  country- 
men, the  reviewer  thinks  of  him  by  another  name  whicli 
ueed  not  lie  mentioned.  The  reviewer,  whilst  very  sorry  to 
liurt  .Mr.  Eysh's  feelinjfti,  and  whilst  thanking  him  for  hix 
good  opinion  of  Unmtkd  Avrtrama.  ventures  to  consider  that 
that  gentleman  has  erred  iu  his  sense  of  proportion^uow  and 
then. 


The    Rev.    Professor    Harper   and    a 
White    Australia 


To  the  Editor    Unmtkd  .\ustralia. 

Sir,— Will  you  permit  a  very  humble  individual  to  protest 
in  your  columns  against  the  unchristian  article  in  your 
.lanuary  number  by  Professor  Harper  upon  the  White  Au.s- 
tralia  question.  Coming  from  a  clergyman,  it  surprised  mo 
not  a  little;  for  this  gentleman,  in  quite  a  number  of  in- 
stances, shows  such  an  unmistakable  racial  prejudice  as  to 
deprive  of  all  its  value  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at.  In  his 
determination  to  prove  his  case,  he  proven  too  much.  He 
admits  that  the  Bible  says,  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli.'  hut  ho 
triumphantly  adds  that  in  the  very  s-ame  verse  it  is  said.  '  (lod 
hath  determined  .  .  .  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  If 
this  refers,  as  the  Professor  assumes,  to  the  territory  where 
men  are  to  reside,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  text  applies 
equally  to  Asdatics  and  the  blacks  as  to  the  Kuropcan  races, 
and  proves  to  the  hilt  that  neither  the  Professor  nor  we  have 
any  right  to  be  in  Australia,  which  is  a  black  man's  habitation. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  only  outjide  the  bounds  of  the  habita- 
ticui  God  appointed  for  someone  else,  but.  in  addition,  are 
hankering  to  rob  the  natives  of  other  isles  of  ibe  Pacific  of 
their    God-appointed   habitation   as    well. 

His  argument  that  if  they  are  not  to  be  kept  separate  no 
Christian  would  be  justified  in  bringing  up  his  children  apart 
from  the  gamins  of  the  street,  or  that  every  missionary  would 
be  bound  to  take  the  children  of  the  heathen  into  his  own 
nursery,  is  too  childish  to  treat  seriously.  His  undisguised 
approval  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  negroes  in  the 
United  States  being  suppressed  (as  he  admitsi  by  fraud  and 
intimidation  in  some  States,  and  in  others,  what  1  never  heard 
of  before,  the  oonstitutioual  rights  of  these  people  being  taken 
away  by  constitutional  means  is  quite  a  novel  idea,  and  I  hope 
is  exclusively  confined  to  Professor  Hai-per  himself.  He  refers 
to  the  fierce  racial  hatred  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites, 
and  quotes  as  an  instance  that  of  the  Boers  and  the  Kaffirs, 
but  he  omit«  to  tell  us,  which  hs  ought  to  have  done,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  latter,  although  not  only 
had  the  hounds  of  the  habitation  God  had  appointed  them 
been  so  ruthlessly  invaded,  but  the  most  terrible  cruelty 
heaped  upon  them  in  addition.  I  challenge  the  Professor  to 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  this  fierce  racial  hatred 
where  it  erists  is  exclusively  the  sin  of  nations  professing 
Cliristianity  and  not  of  the  blacks.  As  regards  the  Boers' 
resolute  denial  of  equal  rights  to  the  blacks,  I  must  confess 
my  ignorance  of  the  natives  ever  having  asked  or  expected 
it,  but  whati  am  not  ignorant  of — and  which,  if  the  Professor 
reads  the  life  of  Livingstone,  he  will  not  be  ignorant  of  either-- 
ia  that  they  were  not  oven  treated  as  human  beings,  and  yet 
they  were  living  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  habitation  I 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  should 
not  have  read  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  to  better  purpose,  for 
in  the  very  first  chapter  and  16th  verse  it  says,  •'  And  jndge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  with  him."  Perhaps  the  Professor  may  say. 
"  That  does  not  mean  Asiatics  or  coloured  people " :  but  in 
that  I  beg  to  differ,  for  the  next  verse  says,  '■  Ye  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great."  That  does  not  justify  turning  the  black 
races  out  of  Australia.  Jesus  was  an  •isiatic.  and  if  He  came 
to  Australia  to-morrow  He  would,  according  to  Professor  Har- 
per's doctrine.  h»  rnfus-^d  admission  to  our  shores — He  and 
His  Asiatic  disciples! — Y.)urs, 

A   SUBSCRIBEK. 
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Prize  Story. 


CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  .aw.ardiiip;  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Aostrilia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Photograph,  with  sole  right  of  public 
cation. 

The  competing  photograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  .5th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which 
it  oompetes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  anv  prize,  it  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  be  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 

The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  in  size  lialf-plate. 

Prize   PoerrL 

Unitkd  Australia  oft'ers  each  month  a  prize  of 
One  Guinea  for  the  best  origiu.al  unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject, 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  <!■•  plume,  and  forward 
The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the      name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made  Address  : 
"  The  Editor,  United  Australia,  243  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is   to  he  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 

~; .  the  UNiTKn  AnsTKii.n  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 

L.NiTKi)   AusTE.\LiA  ofters  e.ach  month  a  prize  of      of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,  with  the  sole  right  of  publioa- 


United  Australia  oflfers  each  month  a  prize  °| 
Two  Guineas  for  the  best  original  unpublishe'' 
Australian  Story  by  an  Australian  writer. 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  iwin  de  pliuiu\  anil  forwa'^' 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  with  alike  design'^' 
tion.  Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awai'd.s  ai'e  mad^- 
Address :  "  Thk  Editor,  United  Australia,  243  Collin^ 
Street,  Melbourne,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Story." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Adstrai.u  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Story,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  story  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 


competing  -tories  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  cci  iipeting  story  nuist  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contain 
less  than  tlnce  tliousand  words. 

Prize  Photograph. 


One   Guinea   for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Photograph  of  Australian  scenery. 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  nnm  ile  pliimi',  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 
Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made  Address : 
"  The  Editor,  United  Australia,  243  Collins  Street, 
Melbourni,"  and  mark  en\elope  "  Photograph." 


The  competing  poem  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  must  not  exceed  thirty  lines. 


N.   P.  NIELSEN  &  CO., 


■  ^^-^S!Z"  '\- 


491    Kent  Street, 

—  Sydney, 

Mrinufacluiers    of   MINING     TRUCKS,     CAGES,     KIBBLES,     TROUGHING,     BORING 
TOOLS,     EAR-MARKERS,     ami      . 

GENERAL    IRONWORK    FOR     MINING    AND    STATION     PURPOSES 


THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   REVIEW. 

THE     ORGAN     OF     THE     BRITISH      EMPIRE     LEAGUE. 

Copies  of  the  above  Review  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  Offices  of  •■  United  Australia.") 

KT^  *  r^  *    J     *  t  I"^  •  1  HEAD    office  : 

The      British      bmpire      League,     112   cannon   street,  London,  FC. 


Canadian  Branch,  Coronio,  Ontario. 

I'rendent  — 
LiEur-Coi.iiNKi.    Geobgk    T.   Dexison. 
Secrelarii — 
GnoROE  E.  Evans, 


Puiroim — Theib  Majkstie.s  the  Ki.no  anij  Qdeen  Alexandra. 

I'l'iy-Piifnm.'i— H.R.H.    the    Ddke    of    Counwali.    and    Yonit,    K  G.,  and    H.H  H.    the 

Duke  of  Connauuht,  K.G. 

Pri'.<i(?en«— The  Ddke  of  Df.vonshike,  K.(i. 

Seni'tiirif — C.  Frekma.n    Mubbav. 


SUBSCRIPTION  OF  FULL  MEiyiBERSHIP  ONE  GUINEA  PFR  ANNUM. 


PRIVATE     HOTEL, 


"THE  OSBORNE;  40   NICHOLSON  STREET,    , 


MELBOURNE 


Hishest  and  Healthiest  Position,  and  witliin  lo  niiuules'  walk  of  G.P.O.     JCvery 

Comfoil  and  Convenience  for  Inter.Stale  Visitois  and  others. 

BtlHaid  Koi.ni,  etc.     T|.|,KfnONE  2795. 

KKMs  on  application  10  .MKS.  DRY,  I'lopiietre.ss.      I.etleis  and  Telemanis 
receive  prompt  attention.     Insj»ection  invited. 


Victoria  Racing  Glub 


— ^i{©»0^ 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  BIRTHDAY  MEETING. 

MONDAY.   9tti   JUNE.  . 

MONDAY,   9tli    JUNE. 

MONDAY,   9tli    JUNE. 


H.   BYRON    MOORE,   Secretary. 
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UNITED      AUSTRALIA. 


THE  EQUlTABIiE  LIFE  ASSUHA^GE  SOCIETY 


OF  THE    U.S. 


SYDNEY  O  ,  .    .  ^r-j        ,  ,  fi  O 

BRANCH:    Oquitaole   Uji/M/n^j    ieor^e   utreet. 

Local    Directors-SiK   W.    McMlI.l.AN.    K.C  M.G.  ;    f/,„;,»mr,,    Hon.   C.   K.   MACKEIXAK.   M.B      M  L.C. 

V.    NORTON    MANNMNG.    Ksq.,   M.l). 
General  Manager  for  Australasia— C.   CAKI.ISI.I-:  TAYLOH. 

Assets,  £68,966,608 ;    Surplus,  £14,797,717.    ^"'"I"* " ""  ""*/"' ".'  *'""«*•• 

„     ,    „,     .  '  '  '        ""^^x****"^,     (MA^,  I  «/ I  ,1  X  I  •  and  guarantee  of  future  Honu»e». 


F.  C.  COWLEY,   Secretary 


Miwttcier  for  Neiu  South   Wulfs  and  Qiiecnslnnd—S.  W.    O'ARCY    IRVINE,    F.S.S. 


Sharp's  Rabbit  exterminator. 


Over  1000  in  Use  in  Victoria, 
N.S.W.,  and  South  Australia. 

PRICE,  £8. 


Testimonials  from  k-a(iin<r 
land-owners  tcstifyin<j  to  their 
efficiency  in  destroying  the 
jiest. 


manuracturcr :   ROBERT  BODINGTON. 


QUEENSBERRY    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


LIBERTY  AND  PfiOPBRTY  DEFBNCB  LE-AGUE. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  pro))prty  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference 

by  the  State  and  to  encourage  fSclf-lii'lp  imiis  State-help. 

Central  Offices  :  7  ViGTOHlfl  STREET,  ItONDON,  ENGIiflND. 

The   llioHT    Hon.    the    Eahi,    Wemy.ss    (Chairman). 

New  Mcmberd  ami  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.     Subscriptions, voliintury,  from  fis.  upward*.      Write  for 
Annual  Report  and  .specimen   publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Oflice  of  ■•  I'nilcdAnstralia." 

— e-^ 


Grand    Commoniflrealth    Shoisr, 

Moore  Park  (EASTER)  26th  March  to  3rd  April,  1902. 

APRIL    3rd— Comiilimentary  Benefit  by  the  Society    to    MR.  T.  WI:BST1:1\,    for    Long   Service. 

Prize  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  Application  to— 

F.    WEBSTER,    Secretary, 

Tattersall's   Chambers,   Hunter   St.,  Sydney. 

Butchers'  Suppliers  &  Salt  iMerchants, 

ALL    BRANDS    STOCKED. 


HENRY  BERRY  &  CO., 

137    York   Street,   Sydney, 

LATE    OF    SUSSEX    STREET 


Kep   and   W'hiii;    Kock    Salt    isv   kvekv    Vkssel. 


John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co., 

NEW     YORK. 


HIGH     QUALITY 

FLEXIBLE    . 


WIRE    ROPES 


For  MINES,  HAULAGE, 
ELEVATORS,  &C. 

STOCKS     ON     HAND.        ANY     LENGTH     CUT. 

Electrical    Copper   Wire   and    Cables. 

RepresentatiYe :    ALEX.  FRASER,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


IV. 

The  Watchword  of  the  "M.L.A."  is 

"SECIJRITY." 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA 


April  20,  i0O2 


mutual  Life  flssociatlon 

Of    Auistralasia. 

=^.^^^  Established  1869.  J.  C.  REMINGTON,  General  Manager. 

THE  IVI.L.A.'s  COMBINEdIjFE      IfjJ-TT" 

AND    ACCIDENT     POLICIES  Moderate   Cost 

TERMS     ON     APPLICATION. 

B.     R.     GELLING,    Secretary. 

Principal    Office:     GEORGE    AND    WYNYARD    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  NE^ft^    &    SECOISTD-H AND     MACHINERY 

YOt  CANNOT  DO  BETTER  THAN  TRY  ...  .  ______   _  .__ 

EQUITABLE    BUILDINGS,    near    G.P.O.,    SYDNEY. 

He  has  the  reputation  of  treating  his  Customers  well. 


! 


THE  "SMOKO 

SHEEP     SHEARING 


II 


MACHINE 


testimonial: 

BiiKJlUKailK,  GUKSKO-W,  'Ji'l.'VJUO 
,  1.1.  aUo..,;,!!.  -n  iHoii'  siimotliW.    I  think  I  wn  only  in  ll>"  »li«'I 

twi:r:n'j".\nl.;'::ri,!  on.  Varsiw »-.:«;:.  '\<.uon.- .«»« ,« 1..™,,-.  o^v  un-i.r  loo,  .„.. 

tl,^  ln«lifit  tJlir  VT..  l»,  »H  Hie  Kork  'W'S  HiU-l-lass. 

'DIK     N.VMOI     P.\ST01tA(.    CO.     I.T1>. 
(Signeill    J.    H.    Hatih. 


ROBERT   GUTHRIE,  Sole  Aoent  tor  Australia, 

.43  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  .*ni.  at  Wynyard  Lane,  Sydney. 
231  Elizabeth  Street,  Alelbourne. 
37  Arcade.  Edward  Street,  Brisbane. 

The  Hewall  Egpiiiig 


SEND    FOR    REPORTS 

from  ilip  Squatters  who  have  used 

BEST^nd  CHEAPEST  DIP  in  the  WorM. 

For  il  is  not  only  SOLD  AT  47/6    PER   CASE   OR  DRUM   but  tlie  wool  dippe-' 
with  ii  DEMANDS   THE   TOP    PRICES  (see  lepons). 

P«Ki»\Kfii  iM  Both   Fowdik  .km*  I^iv)i-*in  Fokm. 
On  accniint  of  ilie  t;ieai  deiiuiid  for  tliis  t)ie  only  Australian  Maniif.»ctme(!  Sheep  Oip  las: 
yeir.  early  orders  are  reapecifuUv  inviteil,  which  will  not  he  execmed  imiil  ilie  diiy  ie<|iiheil. 
Kindly  mention  tliis  p^iter  when  uulei  inj  ho;ii  Si*.'  kei.m"  . 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP    DIP    CO.    LTD., 

18    BRIDGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Central  OHice  : 


Carriage  I'.azaar  &  Main  L>«pril : 

•^      o...  r  "T"'c.^  'Tt:   .  Tei.iiOo.  474  Hams  Street, 

812  George  Street,  Sydney.  ,^^, 

'^^'-  ^-+  718-24  Harris  Street, 

Tel,    joG> 


Balmain  Branch  ; 
118   Western    Road, 

Tel.  70  !•.. 

North  Syclnc)   l'.ri:i--l'. 

Tel.  M5  N..S.     18;$  Alfred  Street. 


OFFILL 
OMPANY 


THI..  424,  etc. 


Unbertaftet0  &  <^m6a(mer0. 


We  bronslit  funeral  expeiidituie  within  reasonable  lionnd.s.  ai  i'  -: 
maintain  our  position  as  themcist  CCOHOmiCfll  f/  €ffiCi«nt  UndCrtJktrS. 

COFFILL  &    COMPANY. 
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